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CHAPTER IX. 
CONCENTRATIVENESS-—ITS ABUSES, 


“ Father,” said Mr. Ward’s little boy, “ will you take 
me with you on Sunday afternopn to see grandfather 
Staples ?” 

“ Yes, if I go there; but I have the rheumatism so 
badly in my leg, that I fear I shall not be able to go. 
Your, mother, however, will take you, if I don’t... But 
why do you particularly want to be there on 
ternoon.” 

“ Why, mother says that grandfather is going to see 
aunt Caty on Monday, and he may not be home again 
till next fall.” 

“ My goodness! will the old gentleman never be quiet? 

" why, he is nearly seventy years old, and he has buffeted 
about the world so much that I should think he would 
like to settle down and be quiet.” 

“ Now, grandfather Staples,” said little Willey Ward, 
“before you go away again, you must tell me all about 
your travels. You have promised me this many a day, 
‘but you have always put me off.” 

“ Well, come on, then. Here, Martha and Charley, 
come near and listen, too; for it is not every one that 
has seen a much as I have.” 

But Martha and Charley felt no disposition to hear the 
barren account over again. They had often heard of 
grandfather's travelings, and had at first listened very 
eagerly ; but there was nothing to excite their wonder or 
curiosity, so they continued to read the story of Ruth in 
the Bible. These Bible stories are far better worth hear- 
ing than poor old grandfather's dry travels,” whispered 
Charley, to his sister Martha. 

“ Well, Willey, my little fellow, I was one of ten chil- 
dren, the third in order, and when I was fourteen my 
mother bound me out to a trunk-maker. I grew very 
tired of the business, so at the age of sixteen I just ran 
away, and became a cabin-boy on board of a vessel bound 
to the East Indies.” 

“What, grandfather, did you ran away from your 
‘mother;and your brothers end sisters?” said the little 
boy, with his eyes starting out with astonishment. 

“ Yes, of course I did; for if I had told any one of 
them, I should have been hindered from going. But 
pray don’t stop me in this way, for I have a deal to tell 
you, and your mother will come for you soon; she has 
only gone a little way for a walk.” 

“ But, grandfather, I cannot help asking you whether 
you were not very sorry tu leave your mother without 
saying good-b’ye.” 

“Why, yes, Willey; I can’t say but I was a little 
sorry. However, hundreds and hundreds of boys run 
away from home and go to sea. I can tell you that 
there is a great charm in this going to sea at first; but 
by the time one gets fairly on the broad ocean—I mean 
those who have to work their way in a ship—all this 
charm is worn off. We were twelve weeks on board of 
the vessel before we got to the East Indies, and I was 


kicked and cuffed about merrily, I assure you ; and I re- = 


pented sorely that I ran away.” 

“ But, grandfather, did you never hear that cabin-boys 
were cuffed about as you say ?” 

“ Why, yes; I can’t say but my mother often told me 
all this; but I thought she only said so to frighten me 
from going.” 

“Oh, dear! not believe my dear, dear mother, I mean 
your dear. mother : I was thinking of myself then, grand- 
father; I was thinking how long it would be before I 
would doubt my mother’s word. Why every thing she 
tells me is as true as if I saw it happen with my own 


” 


“ Yes, your mother was well brought up by your aunt 


' Caty, that good old sister of mine. Well, we landed at 


last, and I was allowed to go on shore, and I used to 
ramble about to see what fruit I could pick up, and to 
see sights, and see the people, and to hear their strange 
language ; but I had a great deal of dirty work to do on 
board the ship, so that I was not able to see all that I 
wanted to look at: cabin-boys have to work hard.” 

“ But, grandfather, you must have seen a great many 
curious things, and it is of them I want to hear.” 

“ Oh, curious things, boy ; you must go to the museum 
to see curious things; I thought you wanted to hear all 


_ bout what happened to me; I had no time to see curious 


things: how could a poor cabin-boy see any thing but 
how to do cabin work, and wait and tend on people ?” 

“ Well, it was not worth running away for, was it, 

fgrandfather ? for instead of being a dirty cabin-boy, and 

have no time to see sights, you might as well have staid 
with the trunk-maker, and,then you could have had Sun. 
days, and holidays, and evenings to yourself, and you 
could have gone to the museum, and then your mother 
would not have been grieved.” 

“Oh, yes ; but that was too humdrum for me. What! 
live all my life in a dark hole, and make trunks and car. 
pet bags, when I could go about and see the world? No; 
if I had my life to do over again I should do the same 
thing.” 

“ Well,go on, grandfather, I shall not interrupt you 
any more ;” and little Willey began to yawn and look 
tired. 

“Thad not been home two weeks before I was off 
again; but this time I went sailor before the mast, and 
we had bad weather and storms all the way to Havre. 
We got there when grapes were ripe, and I promise you 
T ate enough of them. Why, I was so sick from eating 
80 many that Iscould not get out of my hammock for 
three days. When this voyage was over Iwent to Liver- 
pool, and I was offered a good berth there by a trunk. 


Sandy af 


maker, who had just set up, and I could have earned my 
two dollars a day, but I wanted to see the world; so I 
came home again, and, after staying ten days, I sailed in 
a fine new ship to Amsterdam; there I first saw your 
grandmother ; and she having a little money, enough to 
pay her passage, I married her and brought her home to 
my mother.” : 

“ And did your mother take your wife to live with her, 
for all you run away from her?” 

“Why, yes; why should she not? Martha was a 
handy body, and could earw her living, and all my sisters 
were married and away, so that it was a good thing to 
bring a daughter home to her.” 

“But I thought that your mother was so very poor, 
ndfather, that her children had to support her.” 
“Yes; and did not Martha help, too? for she was a 
good tailor, and took in work, which came very good to 
me; for what with one thing, aud what with another, 
times were so bad that I could not save much from my 
wages. When a man is in a foreign port, he has 
dress like a gentleman, and he has to do as others do. 
Well, we had four children, and my wife (I will say that 
for her) did not cost me much; for when she found how 
hard things went with me, she opened a little shop, and 
she took two girls as apprentices, and in the course of a 
few years she made money enough to buy this house and 
lot, and she kept mother with her till the old lady died ; 
and then, poor thing, just as she was able not to work 
so hard, she fell ill of a typhus fever andidied, too. I 
was away at the time, and as the deeds of the house 
were made out in the name of aunt Caty, why, the place 
. was taken by her, and as she was now a widow, she lived 
there and took care of the four children. Jack and 
Charley live in the western country, you know, and 
Molly is an old maid, and lives still with aunt Caty, and 
Martha, my youngest child, she married your father.” 

“Tam glad you came to her at last,” said little Wil- 
ley, “for now you can tell me all about dear mother 
when she was a little girl. She must have been very 
good then, for she is so good now.” 

“ Why, yes: as times go, she is a good wo 
don’t know much about her when she was young, for 
aunt Caty took her when she was weaned, and kept her 
till she was married. Aunt Caty lived so far off that [ 
could not go there more than once a year.” 

“ Well, what did you do when poor grandmother died, 
did you still go to sea ?” 

“ Yes, I followed the sea, but not as a sailor ; I got to 
be captain, and so I saved money every year, not much, 
but enough to live comfortably when I was on shore, for 
now I became a little stiff in the joints, and liked to lay 
by three months in the year: all this could not be done 
without money, you know. Well, at the age of fifty I 
quitted the sea, and sometimes I lived with one brother, 
and sometimes with another, and then my boys, that is 
your two uncles Jack and Charley : your brother Charley 
is named afler him, and Martha, your mother, is named 
after my wife, that is your grandmother, and Jack was 
named after your great-grandfather, Johannes Hauseman, 
and Molly was named after his wife Maree; and so I've 
told my story—why you rogue, you are fast asleep.” 

It was too true, little Willey found nothing to interest 
him in this long dull talk about nothing at all, and he 
fell asleep, Martha and Charley having both crept softly 
out of the room. 

There was no organ of concentrativeness about Mr. 
Staples, that is certain, for he had no attachment to any 
thing, or any body, or any place—no particular attach- 
ments, I mean—but he was not a bad man. He was 


for he spent his money freely, and if his children were 
near him when he had money, why he would have given 
them some—a little. There was one thing which made 
him endurable; otherwise, so barren in head and heart 
was he that he would have been shunned, he was clean 
in his person—he had no attachment to old clothes even. 

How this man became possessed of the inclination to 
travel and move about no one could tell, for he had no 
curiosity, he could tell nothing of his travels unless it 
were about some of the low customs of the neighbourhood 
of the ports to which he sailed. I have known some 
sailors and some captains who could tell many an inte- 
resting story of things heard and seen on ship-board and 
on shore, but Captain Staples only saw himself. If there 


and put in a word on all occasions. 


far more of all the places where Captain Staples had been, 
than any one would suppose. He had the right kind of 
curiosity, and always asked pertinent questions, and read 
books, too, that would tell him all he wanted to know. 
Neighbours came in plenty in the evening, to have a chat 
with him, for, now that he had leisure, he read all the 


and abroad. Then he had always acted so prudently in 
his own concerns, and had shown so much good sense 


to him, that he was always listened to with respect, and 
his advice was worth a great deal. He had been executor 


of an executorship, or a guardianship, then this trust 


his fault. So until his seventieth birthday, he took care 
of several sinall estates, and transacted business for the 
county ; for although he left off his trade, yet he did not 
like to be idle. 


No one ever thought of employing Captain Staples in 


not miserly, or mean, in the common sense of the word, ~ 


was a fine market, he only thought of it in connection — 
with his dinner, and so on; of course people soon became ~ 
tired of him. Yet the old fellow was a great talker, too, * 


Now Mr. White, senior, had never, as he said, been 
farther than New Brunswick and Hoboken, yet he knew | 


néws, and kept up the run of what was going on at home * 


and judgment in the management of the trusts confided ~ 


to several persons of whom he knew but little, for he * 
was known to be an honest man, and that he would see ‘ 
justice done to the widow and orphans. He said that if ~ 
a man, knowing himself to be honest, refused to accept - 


might full into the hands of those who might betray it, ° 
and if things went wrong, then he should feel that it was 


this way. Once a neighbour dreamed that he asked the 
captain’s advice about purchasing a cow, and he thought 
it so funny a dream that he told it to his wife.’ She suid: 
she was glad he told her after breakfast, for that people 
said if a dream was told before breakfast it would come 
true ; “and then, husband,” said she, “ how people would 
‘laugh at you, for the captain has not as much judgment 
as the cow you might be considering about.” 
(To be continued.) 


Three Bras of Woman's Bite. 


By Elizabeth Elton Smith. 


“ My eyes opened at length. I became sensible that 
his manner was embarrassed—his professions equivocal, 
and he began to speak of our union as an event that 
could take place only at a very remote period; he, who 
had dwelt so much on the energy, the industry, the ex- 
ertions, which should enable him to effect it with love’s 
own rapidity! He saw a thousand obstacles which had 
before escaped him. He sighed over the privations to 
which, ‘he said, a narrow income would subject me, so 
little able to cope with them; me, who would have en- 
dured any suffering, any want, for his sake! 

“I was not naturally jealous, but I could not always 
be blind. The eldest sister of my pupils was eighteen— 
pretty, gay, volatile, inclined to flirt, and to make a pro- 
perty of every decent-looking individual of the other sex 
who fell in her way. He was not insensible to her attrac- 
tions, her youth, superior connections, fortune. A cor- 
respondence was discovered by her parents, which served 
but to confirm a jealousy that had already been poignant 
enough to chase the colour from my cheek, and happi- 
ness from my heart. Their indignation was surely jus- 
tified by the double treachery. He was forbidden the 
honse, and my grief—for grief it was—was sufficiently 
considered to be recognised as a plea for my immediate 
return to my home. ‘ 

“ Alas, Catharine, there were none there to pity or un- 
derstand me. I stood as one apart from the rest, who 
had no feelings in common with them but the instincts 
of near affinity, A maiden aunt, who had hitherto had 
but little intercourse with us, felt, in her declining years, 
the need of companionship, and the universal voice of 
our household said, that I was the proper person to ac- 
cept her invitation. In fact they felt, and I felt, that I 
was not one of them, and they were not averse to getting 
rid of a companion whose sad looks and quiet demeanour 
were perpetual reproaches to their boisterous cheerful- 
ness, and the bustling vivacity, which was to them the 
happiness of existence. 

“To my aunt I went—a reserved, placid, ladylike 
personage, whose first address rather chilled my hopes 
of feeling or inspiring affection. In her sober household 
every thing proceeded with clocklike regularity; every 
fraction of time seemed to have its proper and allotted 
occupation. Yet there was no severity in her manner; 
its gentle composure indicated a heart at peace with 
itself, its neighbour, its God. ’ But I had not yet arrived 
at the power of appreciating the value of such a state of 
mind. My feelings had so lately been stretched on the 
rack of perpetual excit t—alternating between the 
most passionate love and the most distracting jealousy— 
that the calmness of my relative appeared apathy, her air 
of contentment selfishness. How I wronged her, dear 
Catharine! How incapable I was of comprehending’ the 
blessings of the peace * which passeth all understanding,’ 
the peace of a Christian ! . 

““ But by degrees my aunt’s excellences stole upon me, 
not dazzlingly and bewilderingly, like the flash of a me- 
teor, but cheeringly, consolingly, like the light of a balmy 
morning after a dark night. As soon as I understood 
her, I poured into no unwilling or unsympathising ear 
the story of my disappointment, my grief. If she checked 
my repinings, it was with compassionate gentleness; if 
she opposed my assertions that this world could never 
henceforward afford me one enjoyment, it was by ele- 
vating my thoughts to the higher destiny which is as- 
signed to human beings, by opening to me the sublime 
hopes and consolations of religion. I did not yield will- 
ingly or immediately to her arguments, drawn from 
things which were indeed ‘too high for me,’ but her 
beautiful example bore them gradually upon my mind— 
my convictions—with irresistible force. Racked by a 
disease which, at intervals, stretched her on a bed of 
-agonising torture, no murmuring mingled with the 
igroans which bodily suffering wrung from her pale lips; 
ias I wiped the cold dews from her contracted brow, I 
‘heard the whispered prayér, the confession of one of the 
‘numblest of mortal hearts, that, in the midst of her chas- 
tisement, mercy had been remembered even to her, for 
there was within the peace that no corporeal anguish 
could disturb. Was not this a lesson for me, Catharine ? 
Was it strange that I humbled myself before my Maker, 
and bewailed the impious selfishness which had made 
me, on the first severe trial, exclaim, ‘Never sorrow was 
like my sorrow!’ The hours that I passed by the side . 
of that saintly martyr were pregnant with the most 
awful, the most spirit-stirring lessons, From her I learn- 
ed the value to our own happiness of marking every hour 
with some object of utility to ourselves and our kind. I 
was instructed in the sinfulness-—the meanness—of that 
imiserable sorrow which rejects all the alleviating circum. 
:stances Providence scatters around, and finds or fancies — 
am enjoyment even in its own indulgence. I was taught 

to discriminate between the grief natural to suffering, 
and the nurture of it by a sickly sentiment which loathes 
t he possibility of its days of mourning being sho 
I n one sense man is not made to mourn, but to P 


hi mself in a scene making daily, hourly demands on his | 


exertions. My eyes were opened to the faet, that em- ~ 


ployment is a duty; and blessed are we that it is so, for 
in oceupation we find security from sin, forgetfulness of 
sorrow. By being pied—laudably, I trast—memory 
was necessarily silenced. I desired to do my duty in 
the first instance, as a slave, perhaps, strives to propitiate 
a severe taskmaster. But in time a better frame of mind 
succeeded; I rejoiced in ‘ labours of love: I had been 
tranquil, I became bappy; and I had gathered strength 
to bear the stroke which fell on me, when I learned that 
he had become the husband of the woman whom his am- 
bition, if not his heart, preferred to me, the opposition 
of her parents having yielded in his, as in so many other 
instances, to the perseverance, the obstinacy of persuasion. 
- “ Yet it was a blow, Catharine. I could not derive 
any satisfaction from the consciousness of having rejected 
an unworthy suitor. 1 had been deserted, even when I 
was most devoted to him. My pride afforded me no aid. 
I was bereft of all external support. I was sustained 
only by the conviction that this was my appointed trial, 
and to sustain it with fortitude, a proper discipline, 

“A few weeks—prayer—the society of rs 


parable kinswoman—sufficed to restore my i 
and then succeeded another trial, but one which, w it 
wounded, exalted and purified. 

“My aunt, my best benefa died. Until within 
a few hours of her decease, her sufferings were dreadful, 
but endured with a submission, how perfect, how beauti- 
tifal, how awfully instructive! I witnessed the strife 
between the body and the soul ; and I saw how the latter 
achieved its triumphs through the might of Him ‘Who 
is mighty.’ I saw and trembled; but while I trembled, 
my desire to appropriate to myself those blessings which 
cheered her bed in sickness became more intense, my 
efforts after its attainment more earnest, less self-relying, 
more humble. Her grave became to me as the altar of 
my dedication to the service of her Master; and I left its 
hallowed pr bdued, 
but submissive. 

“ The little she bad to bequeath—it was a mere trifling 
legacy—some books, a few jewels—for her income had 
been held by a life tenure—was mine: Lut I was com- 
pelled to quit, in a few short weeks after her interment, 
a home which had been my own during the most inte- 
resting, the most important epoch in my existence— 


ing, fearing, trembling, 


when I learned to measure the world and its enjoyments . 


accurately—to form a jnst estimation of the relative value 


of time and eternity. To quit it was a trial—like a se- — 


cond parting from the dead. Bot my repining sighs 
were checked—for I remembered whose providence had 
ordained that I should again seek shelter, as a dependent, 
beneath the roof of the proud. - . 

“In the family of the Earl-‘of Edinburgh I passed the 
three sneceeding years; and then, Catharine—a practical 
infidel to the creed of the eternity of first love—I married 
Mr. Warren; and gave him, heretic that I was, more 
tenderness, more esteem, more veneration than it had 
been possible for me to bestow on the lover of my youth. 
No woman was ever more blessed in married life than I 
was; and it is my compiction of the absolute necessity 
that a high-minded woman should rely on—confide in 
implicitly—the moral dignity of her husband—which 
assures me that, in a.union with Sir Greville Cleveland, 
you would have found only splendid misery; for, believe 
me, the brilliant attainments which captivated you, are 
little adapted for the narrow sphere of domestic life, and 
would demand the whole range of fashionable society as 
their arena; neither are they satisfactory substitutes for 
that integrity which, you know, Sir Greville had lost with 
peace of conscience, or that ‘ religion, holy and undefiled,’ 
which, if he had too much good taste to deride it, he dis- 
believed.” 

Mrs. Warren paused, and she was well satisfied that 
Catharine should be silent, absorbed apparently in deep 
communion witi her own heart. And the result of her 
self communion was manifest in the regularity with 
which she sedulously applied to those pursuits best cal- 
culated to strengthen her mind—to open to her the great 
truths of religion. Poetry, romance, she rejected, as 
dangerous food to feelings too much excited. She sought 
all that could exalt her faith, establish her principles, 
ennoble her reason: and in such cases, the mere pursuit 
is success. Effort is the-first grand step to victory ; and 
when Catharine retired to her pillow after the day’s la- 
bours—for she had voluntary, and wisely, made her stu- 
dies laborious—she felt happier, more satisfied with the 
present, more resigned to the past, than she had ventured, 
a few hours before the trial, to believe possible, 

Then plans were invented and tried for doing good, 


‘according to her moderate means, to all within her reach. 


Projects which the death of her mother and her own sub- 
sequent removal from the cottage had suspended, were 
renewed. Pensioners, the regular payment of whose 
small stipend had not compensated to them for the loss 
of the occasional visits of her whose hand bestowed it, 
were again revived by her presence—cheered by her 
conversation, by that ‘feeling which never forsakes the 
human heart, of pleasure in being cered for by its kind. 
And Catharine felt the benefit she bestowed return into 
her own bosom ; it is impossible to see the countenances” 
of our féllow-beings lighted up with joy at our approach 
and be insensible to some responding feeling of gladness. 
And it is thus that “ mercy is twice blessed; it blesses 
him who gives and him who takes.” 
Winter had worn away not all in gloom, and spring 
had touched that point where it is softening into sum- 
mer, before Catharine, notwithstanding the regularity of 
her letters, received any reply from Lady Darley. And 
then she wrote in evident anger, announcing the mar- 
riage of Cleveland—the splendour of the bride—and re. 
probating the perverse folly which had led Catharine to 
prefer the dreadful obscurity of her present situation to 
one so brilliant and distinguished. She complained, in 
a tone of unabated resentment, of the ingratitude whieh 
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-WALDIE’S LITE 


RARY OMNIBUS. 


had so repaid all her exertions—all her kindness. Then 

charged fickleness and captice on Cleveland, who had 
~<of-latey probably prompted by Lady Sophia, shamefully 

neglected her who had so long been his ally. She seemed 

to find consolation only in predicting all manner of un- 

_~ happiness from the marriage which now formed Tux 


“event of the beau monde, and. wished both the nouveau 


‘aries and Catharine might not live to repent the role 
they had severally chosen to perform in this disagreeable 
business. 


~ herself to regard the union of Cleveland and Lady Sophia 
as a probability little short of absolute certainty, etill 

.when-she. found it had actually occu he to 
- «whom she had once looked so fondly for the whole hap- 
-piness of her existence was indissolubly bound to another 


'» =~it seemed as if she had only now lost him. Her head - 


fell upon the open letter, and sobs of unutterable anguish 

burst from a heart that felt, for.an instant, as if its bur- 

‘den was too heavy.to be borne. But Catharine had ac- 

_ quired the habit of resisting self, and her abandonnement, 

. intense, wretched as it was, did not long continue. It is 

true, that it seemed‘ to her, for a short time, as if all her 

_ efforts to forget had: been but miserable folly—an abor- 

» tive-attempt to escape from the overwhelming wretched- 

ness which washer lot. But this also passed away. She 

~swas_able, at length, to pray—to reflect—to comprehend 

. the reasonable truth that, as the wife of Cleveland, neither 

happiness nor honour could have been her portion, for in 

- easing to respect her husband, must she not cease to re- 

spect herself? And knowing the history of his fearful 

st as she did know it, how could she have honoured 

-him*whom, tevertheless, it was her duty, as it would 
have been her happiness, to honour ? 

_ “From first to last, I always doubted the result of your 

mt with Sir Greville Cleveland,” said Mrs. War- 

¢ =: in a few days, Catharine took courage to men- 

to her the contents of Lady Darley’s letter. “ Never 

. before did I comprehend the extent of the selfishness of 

men of fashion! I.trace him from the first moment of 

his acquaintance with you—his designed introduction, 

7 ‘go well contrived as to wear the appearance of accident, 


a or at least of being merely incidental—contrived, never- 


theless, by him and Lady Darley, that he might judge 
“whether he thought you worthy of being honoured with 
_ the débris of a heart seared by a thousand passions, pol- 
luted by the contamination of ‘the world, disgusted with 
the very height of its own prosperity, incapable of one 
true, one generous emotion! Charmed with your beauty, 
your talent, your graces, and above all, the admiration 
you excited in others, he sedulously strove to inspire you 
--you, pure, unworldly, noble in Heaven’s. best blessing, 
innocence—with such love as might add to the happiness 
even of a good man, and which to him was the excite- 
ment his exhausted mind required, the novel aliment that 
was to give zest to enjoyments satiety had loathed! In 
the whole engagement there appears but one predomi- 
nating thought, how to secure his own happiness! And 
when a. meeting with a woman he had formerly loved 
seawakens feelings which ought to have been extinguish- 
ed, does one {ie of honour—even of compassion, fetter his 

actions, or arrest-his career? No! no! Self, self, is the 
monstrous idol of his worship, and to that he has sacri- 
ficed principle, honour, feeling—all that restricts the ac- 
tions of better men. And, in short, he has qualified him- 
self to be the husband of Lady Sophia Barron, and he 
will have his reward!” . 

_ Catharine wept, but hers were teurs of gentle sorrow, 
and were succeeded by a‘fong period of such sweet tran- 
quillity as the heart unwillingly relinquishes, even for 
the admission of the most joyful emotions. 


PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 

Though early in April, the sun shone with a bright- 
ness sufficient to penetrate, albeit with the faintness of 
its beams, the Cimmerian darkness of the most densely 
populated narrow streets of London, while it illuminated 
Portland Place with a splendour which gave warmth 
enough to permit the large windows of a drawing-room 
in one of its best houses to be open, thus admitting the 
fragrance of the various plants that occupied the balcony. 

Tn the full enjoyment of the luxury of the scene, the 
balmy air, the warm sun, the elegant apartment, a lady 
sat with her eyes fixed, in abstraction, on a newspaper 

. she still held in her hand, the columns of which had 
offered deeply interesting matter to her perusal. Her 
mind had been intensely occupied, and was now enjoying 
that dreamy repose which commonly succeeds great in- 
tellectual exertion. It was with a momentary impatience, 
therefore, that she heard the door open and a visiter an-. 
nounced—Mr. Stark. 

“TI could not deny myself the pleasure of congratu- 
lating Mrs, Stracey Hamilton personally on the brilliant 
success of Colonel Hamilton,” he said, advancing with a 
smile intended to express every amiable and cordial feel- 
ing; “to congratulate myself, also, on the reappearing 
above our horizon of a star whose brightness shone on us 
three years since, with the transience of a meteor. Who, 
more than I, regretted the sudden retirement of Miss 
Vernon, at the termination of her first short season ?” 

Catharine bowed coldly, a manner observed by Mr. 
Stark, and attributed by him to her year’s rustication in 
the ultima Thule of the Highlands. 

“TI heard from the queen of these our realms, Lady 
Sophia Cleveland,” resumed Mr. Stark, pronouncing 
very distinctly each sylluble of her ladyship’s name, and 
keeping his eye stedfastly on Catharine’s serene counte- 
nance as he did so, “ that Colonel Hamilton and his lady 
were expected last week in Portland Place, and on the 
privilege of an old acquaintance I have ventured thus 

 @arly to remind you of my existence. But how in the 
world, my dear Mrs. Hamilton, for I conclude you have 

__ the leading voice in such matters, came you to choose a 
residence in this resort of ambassadors and nabobs? It 
is quite a journey to travel from our part of the world to 
these tramontane regions.” 

“Alas!” said Catharine, “ my tastes will, I fear, never 
stand the test of the standard of fashion.” 

“You will improve,” said Stark, with a patronising 

_ @mile; “ under the auspices of your inimitable sister-in- 
law, the deity of our worship, you cannot fafl to become 
at least the high priestess of our temple. Do you not 
think Lady Sophia exgeedingly improved? Time seems 
to reverse his L proceedings in her favour, and to 
impart new lustre @ her charms instead of diminishing 
their bloom. Of course you have seen her since her 
arrival.” 


Althoogh Catharine had believed that she had tutored 


“T have,” said Catharine, quietly, “and can imagine 
nothing more beautiful.” 

“ I dere not venture the proof of the,possibility,” said _ 
‘Mr. Stark, with an application too palpable to be, mis- 
‘taken. Mrs. Hamilton neither bowed nor smiled. There 
is but one worse reception of a compliment than a calm 


‘silence, and*that’is, to request its repetition, Mr. Stark | 
felt obliged to resume. “ Have you seen my kind friend” 


Lady Darley? May we hope to welcome her in town - 
this season? Her distressing accident has deprived our 


society of one of its most delightful leaders.” 


“Tt was distressing,” said Catharine. “On our re- 
turn from Scotland we remained some weeks at Darley 
House, and »tejoiced to find that, dreadful to a human 
being, in the prime of life, as the loss of a limb must be, 
my aunt had learned to bear it with resignation. The 
retirement to which she has condemned herself, has in- 
vested her accident with a gloom which, to one of her 
habits, must be almost insupportable, but I trust the 
arguments of Colonel Hamilton have so far influenced 
her, that she will be our guest in Portland Place before 
the expiration of the season. Her in Grosvenor 
square, as of course you know,.is let.” 

“That most delightful of mansions!” said Mr. Stark, 
with a sigh of unaffected regret to the memory of the 
departed fétes in which he had there sustained a part. 
“ Really it embarrasses our philosophy to explain why 
such direful visitations should overtake poor mortals.” 

“Our religion helps us out of the difficulty,” said Ca-. 
tharine, mildly. “Trials are one of the necessary con- 
ditions of a state of probation.” 

Mr. Stark shrugged his shoulders, and flew from a 
subject which he thought beneath his wit, and ridicule 
of which, he had tact enough to suspect, would be most 
unacceptable to the wife of Stracey Hamilton, who, in 
Mr. Stark’s phraseology, was suspected of the sin of 
saintship. 

“ Three years have made sad alterations among us,” 
he said. “ While you were improving—preserving, I 
ought more properly to say—your beauty in the healthy 
retirement of the country, we have been getting old, and 
what is worse, looking so. Their graces of Halifax are 
recruiting at Rome—financially recruiting, I mean. I 
had a letter from the duchess yesterday, complaining of 
the wearisome existence she was obliged to pass in the 
‘city of the soul,’ a most unmeet abode, you must con- 
fess, for a person in whose idiosyncrasy that material 
article—by-the-way, I fear I have touched on a pun—is 
wanting.” 

Catharine hated personalities, and knew too little of 
the duchess to be interested in her adventures or feelings. 
Mr. Stark felt that he was in danger of sustaining a mo- 
nologue, without the advantage of an attentive audience. 
He had, however, the strongest division of his forces in 
reserve. 

“Could you believe that Cleveland—Cleveland, who 
shunned the precincts of a court as a place pregnant only 
with dulness and flattery, is now one of the most frequent, 
as the most favoured guests at Carlton Palace? His 
burst of liberalism has been pardoned in a certain quar- 
ter, in consideration of its being an access to which Sir 
Greville had never befure been subject, and with which 
he has never been attacked since. Lady Sophia and his 
majesty—rex meus et ego—have changed all that, and 
the Cleveland House coterie is ten times more bri!liant 
than ever.” 

“ Lady Sophia with her wit and beauty must add to 
the brilliancy of every circle in which she appears,” said 
Catharine, with a quietness which Stark, who had not 
that principle of internal truth which, as an instinct, 
enables its possessor to understand what is true in others, 
mentally pronounced the climax of hypocrisy and a proof 
of the most consummate self- possession. 

“His majesty thinks so, for he deems none complete 
ungraced by her presence, and all Europe bows to the 
perfect taste of George the Fourth. And apropos, of 
courts, when, my dear Mrs. Hamilton, are you to be pre- 
sented? Under Lady Sophia’s fostering wing, you can- 
not fail to be received with favour.” 

“TI am vain enough of my wife to think that she need 
not shine by the reflected lustre of another,” said Colonel 
Hamilton, who had entered unperceived, and knew quite 
enovgh of Mr. Stark to understand an impertinence 
which Catharine, for her comfort, did not even sus- 


Mr. Stark rose to pay his compliments to a man whom 
he feared, and consequently disliked; and the cordiality, 
the obsequiousness of his manner were a tolerably accu- 
rate measure of his secret antipathy. Where he knew 
he had much to conceal, he thought it necessary to 
profess much. His praise of his enemies, like a drum, 
was loud in proportion to its hollowness. 

“ Radicalism is not the fashion of this era,” said Co- 
lenel Hamilton when Mr. Stark was once again seated, 
“nor is it likely to become so during the reign of the 
most exclusive monarch in Europe. When the pavilion 
is permitted to be visible to the public eye, and the mys- 
terious beauties of Virginia water exposed to that pro- 
fanum vulgus which his majesty odit et arcet, then may 
the wife of Stracey Hamilton hope to be received with 
favour in a court at which, by the way, it is not an ho- 
nour to be received &t all—and not until then.” 

“TI have no desire to be presented,” said Catharine. . 
“TI love the quiet life I have lately lived, and court its 
continuance so far as the keeping up of your connections, 
Colonel Hamilton, will permit.” 

“Tell it not in Gath!” said Mr. Stark, lifting up his 
hands in affected horror. 

“Your presentation is necessary, Catharine,” said 

Colonel Hamilton; “but it is mot necessary that you 
should grace his majesty’s private society, even if, under 
the auspices of Lady Sophia Cleveland, you were courted 
to become a member of it.” 
_ In Mr. Stark’s apprehension, human life offered no. 
thing more desirable to the ambition of man and woman, 
than the power of entering “ into the secret chambers” 
of a prince’s palace. He began to feel something very 
like contempt for the understanding which was unable to 
appreciate the glories, the possibility of approaching 
which dazzled his own mental vision. 

“Mrs. Hamilton has been studying that chef-d’euvre 
of eloquence with whiéh you startled the house last 
night,” he said, looking at the newspaper which now lay 
on the table by Catharine ; “a study which, I conjecture, 
she has. shared with the whole reading public of Eng- 
land,” 

“T have no eloquence, properly so called,” said Colonel 
Hamilton with a downrightness that passed Mr. Stark’s 
understanding, a told the truth in a plain, un- 


varnished manner, as. becomes a soldier whose sword is . 
hardly yet turned into a ploughshare.” 

“ Its transformation into a pruning hook.may be deem- 
ed perfect,” said Stark with the smile he always wore 
when he meant to say a witty thing; “his. majesty’s 
Minister, at least, would think so, were your bold plans’ 
| "Of retrenchment to be carried into effect.” 

“The day is not so far off as you and your party de- 
lude yourselves into believing, Mr. Stark,” said Colonel 
Hamilton. “We hear the distant growl of the thunder, 
and we are led to expect the approach of a storm—per- 
haps of an earthquake. There are moral symptoms no 
less infallible: why should we resolutely close our minds 
against the recciving of warnings, which at least might 
afford to those whom they threaten, the power of*pre- 
pering to meet the coming danger, or of betaking them- 
selves to the security of shelter ? 

“ Interpretations of prophecies differ,” said Stark, 
“* We do not deem the discontented grumblings of a few 
factious demagogues the portentous thunder which you 
appear to consider it.” 

“ We must refer the accuracy of the interpretation to 
the period of the fulfilment,” said Colonel Hamilton. — 

“ Meantime is it not philosophy to enjoy the nt 2” 
said Mr. Stark. “ In putting Mrs. Hamilton @& courant 
du jour, so far as regards Lady Sophia’s great popularity 
in the very highest quarter, I have taken the privilege 


—bowing to Catharine—* whom it was impossible to. 
_ know and not regard with the most unbounded admira- 
tion.” 

“Compliments to my wife are my property,” said 
Colonel Hamilton, laughing. “I thank you, therefore, 


» Mr. Stark, on her behalf. Your politeness, you perceive, : 


is quite overwhelming to the timidity of her inexpe- 
rience.” 

Mr. Stark could not but feel the rebuke, for his eyes 
were at that moment fixed on a countenance expressing 
intellectual and moral dignity, with a majesty not to be 
mistaken. Probably he found the atmosphere of the room 
uncongenial to the health of hig mind, for after a few 
desultory commenplaces he retired. 

“ Lady ia’s hired parasite and flatterer,” said 
Colonel Hamilton, as soon as he had retired. “A lam. 
poon on her ladyship began their acquaint con 
tinued on condition of its being answered and refuted. 
Henceforward Mr. Stark was my sister’s chargé.d’affaires 
in allthose petty intrigues which constitute the diplomacy 
of fashionable life. Doubtless his visit here was to re- 
connoitre—and my Catharine fears not that, even though 
the spy be sent from Cleveland House.” 

“ You do me justice, Hamilton,” she replied, gently. 
“ There has been perfect confidence between us, and we 
have that friendship for each other which ensures mutual 

iance.” 

Colonel Hamilton gazed on her for a moment with one 
of those looks of enquiry which she felt were not always 
intelligible, and he seemed immediately to occupy him- 
self with the newspaper. 


CHAPTER II. 


When Stracey Hamilton won from Catharine her con- 
sent to become his wife, he was confident of possessing 
her affectionate regard—her undivided esteem; and he 
felt that in them there was a better foundation for ma- 
trimonial happiness than in that more passionate—that 
blinding and bewildering love with which she had re- 
garded Sir Greville Cleveland. And when he examined 
his own heart, he believed that with that affectionate re- 
gard—that undivided esteem, he should be satisfied. But 
he deceived himsef. 

Loving Catharine with that intense love which her 
personal loveliness, her endowments of mind, her charm 
of character, could hardly fail of inspiring in one so en- 
thusiastic as Colonel Hamilton, he had believed that 
satisfied with calling her his—with the security that her 
principies would prevent her from ever regarding another 
with warmer sentiments than himself—he should be con- 
tent to live with her in the perfect confidence of trusting 
friendship, not craving that participation in the boundless 
love which filled his whole being, and for which he was 
now athirst. 

And even as his utmost desires could have craved, 
Catharine did love Hamilton. From day to day, during 
the first happy year of her wedded life, esteem, friend- 
ship, admiration had gradually ripened into that deeper, 
that tenderer sentiment, which it is the highest happiness 
of woman to feel for him to whom she is for ever united. 
But deep as this love was, its stream flowed on'tranquilly. 
Satisfied with the constant society of Hamilton—with 
being the bosom confidant of all his cares, all his hopes, 
all his thoughts—she did not dream that he cherished 
one single doubt of the entireness of her affections; far 
less that he had ever permitted that whisper so fatal to 
his tranquillity to suggest to him, whether he had done 
wisely in seeking the hand of a woman who had con- 
quered, with so much difficulty, a first absorbing passion 
—and who had confessed, even in accepting him, that 
she deemed it a point of duty to guard against the ad- 
mission of a second sentiment as engrossing as the first, 
and proffered in exchange for his heart of hearts, only 
cold esteem and the reliance of a confiding friendship. 

Perhaps the calmness and rétenue which constituted 
so principal a grace in Catharine’s manner, were, in the 
peculiar circumstances of herself and her husband, un- 
fortunate. Never did the devoted heart of Hamilton for 
one moment condemn the wife he adored, but he did 

lly her playful smile had been the only 
reply to the outpourings of his passionate fove, or her 
calm kindness had checked his enthusiasm—reproach 
himself for the selfishness with which he had so ardently 
sought to make this bright creature his own, without 
more clearly ascertaining that her heart was in the mat- 
ter. 

Catharine, meanwhile, satisfied of the love of her hus- 
band—confiding in his honour as in the brightness of the 
sun or the lustre of the stars—enjoyed a happiness pure 
as earth can give. She walked in a delusion—little dream- 
ing that her smile of perfect content—her smooth calm 
brow, the seat of tranquillity—the gentle welcome with 
which, after his temporary absences, she received Ham- 
ilton, were to him so‘inany sources of a bitterness to con- 
trol the expression of which cost him an effort almost 
beyond his strength. 

But he unfortunately did control it. Regarding Catha- 
rine’s intellect as something altogether brighter and more 
exalted than’any other of her sex possessed, he shrank, 


when 


from the possibility of lowering himself in her eyes by 


of old acquaintance, and I hoped to be of service to one” "| 


~ would not always be suppressed. 


‘been practicable to decline his society altogether, she 


"that, to his active mind, public life offered the most de- 


the confession of the thousand indefinable jealousies and 
torments which racked him, driving peace from his heart, 
and sleep too often from his pillow. He’ suffered in 
‘silence, and when Catharine perceived the cloud on his 
brow, or the paleness of his cheek, her soothings did but 
increase his pangs, for they were only chidings that he 
allowed his ardour in the-success of his various plans of 
public utility to make stich inroads on his health and 
tranquillity. He felt--he believed—that if there were 
aught of love for him within her heart, she could not fail | 
to trace téits source the agitation, the moodiness, which — 
Moreover, when Stracey first proposed to stand for his — 
county, and, forsaking their beautiful retirement in the | 


He did not know that she was thus evincing the strength 
Of her affection by sacrificing the undivided enjoyment 
of his society in the retirement she loved, to the belief | 


sirable objects of pursuit, and that he would find more 
happiness in the conflicts of the legislative arena than in 
the prosecution of those more limited projects of good 
among his own people, which had hitherto been his oc- 
cupation. Little did she suspect that Hamilton sought 
in the excitement of politics a counteracting influence to 
that.restless and unsatisfied love for herself which ought, 
united as they were, to have constituted his felicity, but 
which, in their mutual misunderstanding, threatened to — 
jome fatal to the happiness of both. 

' To Catharine herself the prospect of again entering | 
the London world was exquisitely painful. If the love 
that has passed away, do not become indifference, it be- 
comes aversion, and it was with this latter sentiment that 
Catharine justly regarded the selfish man of fashion who 
had so wantonly trifled with her happiness. If it had 


would have done so, but the near relationship between 
his wife and Colonel Hamilton rendered that altogether 
impossible. Lady Sophia’s letter of congratulation to her 
brother on his marriage, if not cordial or affectionate, 
was at least polite, and the correspondence subsequently 
existing between them had preserved precisely the same 
tone. When he announced his projected visit to Lon- 
don, there was indeed no offer on her ladyship’s part of 
accommodations in the princely mansion of Cleveland 
House. Colonel Hamilton was quite aware that his sis- 
ter had long been wearied of the censorship of his pre- 
sence, and suspected that she would never invite a re- 
newal of it, and he was right. But Lady Sophia was 
influenced by a double motive. Whatever might have 
been her sentiments for Sir Greville Cleveland, it is quita 
certain that, from the moment when marriage had sealed 
her triumph over her innocent rival, and established her 
firmly as the wife of the autocrat of fashion, they had 
gradually been declining to indifference; and, probably, 
even in that selfish region which constituted their world, 
there did not exist a more coldly courteous pair than Sir 
Greville and Lady Sophia Cleveland. But there is a , 
jealousy, whose origin is vanity, as well as ong which is 
the offspring of love. Lady Sophia could not endure that 
the graces—the superiority of her sister-in-law—should 
be exhibited daily to the eyes of her husband in imme. 
diate contrast with herself. She was conscious that she 
should sink immeasurably in such a comparison, if made 
in the privacy of domestic life ; but she gave herself cre- 
dit for too much of the esprit de societé to dread losing 
her supremacy in the haunts of fashionable spiendour. 
Nevertheless it was no part of Lady Sophia’s plan to 
be on distant terms with Mrs. Stracey Hamilton. She 
secretly did Catharine the justice of feeling that her 
character must demand the respect of society, and would 
be of weight sufficient to guaranty, in some measure, the 
respectability of all those who were admitted to her in- 
timacy. Lady Sophia had her own private reasons for 
coveting the sanction of Catharine’s acquaintance, or, if 
possible, her friendship, and the visit of Mr. Stark was, 
as Colonel Hamilton had said, one of reconnoitring; to 
prepare the way for the favourable reception of her lady- 
ship, by hinting at the facility with which her introduc. 
tion would ensure Catharine’s admission into that very » 
highest, the most recherché society, which drew a magic 
circle round itself over which no profane foot was prr- 
mitted to pass, even in that most extensive of all capitals, 
the metropolis of free, civilised, commercial—Britain ! 
Mr. Stark, on leaving Portland Place, flew instantly to 
Cleveland House to report progress. > 


Highlands, to plunge at once into the cares and turmoil 
of public life, Catharine offered no word of opposition. | 


CHAPTER III. 


Lady Sophia was in her boudoir, and Mr. Stark was 
admitted instantly within that generally inaccessible sanc- 
tuary, for the entrée of which many fashionable aspirants 
would have given—almost their reputation. 

“ At home?” enquired her ladyship. 

“ At home,” replied Mr. Stark. é. 

“ Indulging in the Vandal practice of receiving morn- 
ing visiters, I presume ?”’ 

“ I was admitted. I wish I could flatter myself it was 
an exception in my favour.” ” 

“ You have achieved higher honours, for you are here,” 
said Lady Sophia, coolly. “And did you see Stracey 
also ” 

“TI did.” 

“ Laconic!” said her ladyship, with a sneer, “I do 
not tolerate the epigrammatic style from any one, judge 
if from you,” ‘ 

Stark smiled and bowed as if he had received a com- 

ent. 

“Lady Sophia averted her eyes—proud eyes as they 
were—and smelt to her eau de Cologne. 

“ Playing turtle doves still, were they ?” she asked in 
atone somewhat subdued. “ Very well for the High- 
lands, but I suspect Stracey tired of toujours perdriz, OF 
why bore himself with parliament, and speeches, and ell 
that kind of thing ?” 
© “| must do them the justice to say there was noth- 
ing maussade about either of them. They appeared 
satisfied with each other, as well-bred friends might be 3 
nothing more—at least not exhibited to the eyes of 
curious. And yet a man might bo. excused a little ex- 


travagance in favour of that splendid woman. With all 
due deference, your ladyship’s self hardly surpasses her. 
“ Hardly equals, you would say if you dared. But 
have a care, my power brooks no partner even over MY 
abjects,” said Lady Sophia, with ungguivocal contempt 
“So Mrs. Stracey Hamilton’s beauty is in high preser-, 
vation, ia it 2” 


“ Upon my honout you might swear she was not 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


seventeep, judging from: bloom. It is the—the re- 
serve—the lofliness, I should call it—of hier expression 
which compels you to believe there must have been more 
years of thought to form the mind it indicates. ' If her 
manner had 2 little of the airy grace of your ladyship’s, 
she would be irresistible.” 

-“ But wanting her cestus—the girdle of taste—Venus 
herself was powerless,” said her ladyship with a com- 
plaisant smile. “ Well, about myself?” . 

-“ I obeyed your commands with a dexterity which I 
flatter myself you would have admired—insinuated the 
success of a debdt in the presence of majesty under your 
auspices, and boldly asserted that, with the said majesty 
of England, your Jadyship’s influence was all-sufficient 
—which had the merit of being as nearly true as bold 
aseertions in general are expected to be.” iil 

“ Well, well—the text ; no comment, so please you, 
Mr. Stark,” said Lady Sophia, her little foot impatiently 
beating the silken cushion on which it reposed. 

“ Colonel Hamilton, with the austerity of a Cato M 
depreciated the value of royal approbation, and ddedied 
that gold was at all the more precious for being stamped 


avowed wish, mark you, that Mrs. Stracey Hamilton 
would be presented, but declined the honour of*a more 
particular acquaintance with the illustrious gentleman in 
whose gift are stars and garters.” 

“Stracey always was the most unmanageable barbarian 
in the universe,” said Lady Sophia, indignantly. “ Mr. 


one of his executors. The annoyances he has 

and continugs, to cause,'me are beyond en 

He seems to have made it his pleasure to se 
for all Mr. Barron’s kinsfolk, for the purposé Gf im- 
pressing it on me as a doty I owe to his memory, to 
bestow on them some portion of the wealth I derive from 
him. As if I had any superfluities! As if all 1 possess, 


ho and ten times’‘as much would repay me for the succes- 
ad sion of sacrifices made during the dreadful ten years I 
he spent with Mr. Barron! As if Mr. Barron himself were 
= not the proper judge of the extent of his relations’ claims 
ai on him, and as if his utter neglect of them had not suf- 
her ficiently proved his conviction of their worthlessness ! 
te, In my view of the case, to shower benefits on those whom 
ly | he virtually declared unworthy, would be rather an ex- 
um traordinary method of evincing my respect for his opi- 
nions.” 

of “ And an inconvenient one,” said Mr. Stark, with 
ind smile. “Colonel Hamilton's theories are as absurd as 
sis his practice.” 

aad “ Yes; only conceive his persisting so long in his ex- 
al traordinary passion for Miss Vernon, hoping against 
sand hope; with the knowledge, too, of her attachment to 
we “another man—an attachment she had found it so difticult 
uta to subdue! Imagine the bonhommie of his assuring me, 
led when I ventured a little gentle raillery, that the fact of 
her Miss Vernon's accepting him was so convincing a gua- 
hed rantee for her having entirely subdued any former feeling 
ly, for an object every way unworthy of her, that he would 
rid, feel no anxicty were it possible that that object—released 
Sir from his present ties—were to attempt to revive her for- 
et, * mer feelings! But mark the inconsistency ! The cere- 
9 mony is ro sooner completed, than Stracey flies off with 
hat his lady to the retirement of the Highlands, lives during 
- 4 a whole year in the profoundest obscurity, and emerges 


just at the precise moment when his passion, being on 


ce the decline, no longer fears to expose its object to the 
temptation to inconstancy.” 
atl “Inconstancy of the heart only,” said Mr. Stark. “That 
ing is the only species of inconstancy of which we can ven- 
fe ture to hope Mrs. Hamilton capable. For my own part, 
a far from believing in her attachment to Sir Greville, I 
sa “ deem her incapable of any warmer sentiment than a cold, 
ld calculating preference with which reason, and possibly 
“a oprudence, had at least as much to do as the heart.” 
7 “ Do not rob me of my laurels,” said Lady Sophia, 
= with unwonted earnestness. “I would not relinquish 
if the satisfactory certainty of having had the power of 
ry wounding that woman, for any other triumph this world 
ra could afford me.” 
‘ “How unintelligible is your sex!” said Mr. Stark, 
ay. ‘ with his bitter air of irony. 

“ To those to whom we do not condescend to manifest 
we | ourselves,” returned Lady Sophia. “Has it never oc- 
net cured to you to penetrate so far into the arcana of man’s 
. “4 motives as to understand, that his own success fades be- 
neath the pleasure of crushing a rival? Human passions 
of neither sex. It was something to gain Sir Greville 
y Cleveland, but oh! how infinitely more, to hurt—tram- 

ple on—triumph over—the niece of Lady Darley!” 

Mr. Stark smiled—his detestable smile. 

“ Yes,” said Lady Sophia, gazing proudly and un- 
oe shrinkingly on him,” “I understand you; it exalts you 
wi to feel that you are receiving a confidence from Lady 
ants Sophia Cleveland. But you and I, Mr. Stark, have at 

length touched that point, where our intercourse resolves 

itself into the mere fact’ of being useful to each other, and 

the one who can confer most is superior to the one who 

orn. only dreads least. You will never betray me while silence 
is your interest, and it will be your interest until this 

was world and its conventions, its splendours, ita honours, its 
temptations, shall have passed away—during your life 

re," therefore—and' not fearing you, I use you as is most 
acey pleasant ta myself. Now, being woman, it is a bumili- 
ating consciousness that after all I am but woman; I 

e ‘must occasionally speak of myself, my wishes, my hopes, 
I do my loves, and my hate. Partly necessity, partly con- 
udge ‘ venience, have rendered you my confidant, and I seek, 
‘ speaking unrestrainedly in your presence, that relief 
com hich every-day human nature requires. Do you think 
_ this is a state of things with which a man may feel abun. 

they  dantly flattered ?” 

“ Ido,” replied Mr. Stark; “it is sufficient to my 
od in ambition to be necessary to Lady Cleveland.” 
ligh- All the scorn of her proud spirit was expressed by a 
2, oF look, but it was not Mr. Stark’s policy to be affected by 
dal @® a contempt which did not manifest itself in words. 

“ Yon,” resumed Lady Sophia, unobservant of his 
noth- * esickly compliment ; “ you, who have not the heart to feel 

red one strong emotion, can comprehend nothing of my 
; hatred for Lady Darley. When I heard in Italy that she 
the was about to achieve for her niece the first alliance in 
le ex- England, for so the surface-judging world deemed Sir 
h all Greville Cleveland, I pat an oath on record in heaven, 


"that Kanan were to be won by woman’s effort, Cleveland 
should be mine. Believe not, Mr. Stark, that love for 
him formed one single actuating impulse of my conduct. 
He had already injured me beyond forgiveness. No! in 
avenging myself on others, it was something to feel that 


g 


with the royal image; declared, against the lady’s 


Barron wronged me cruelly by inflicting him of me as | 


A 


exhibited the effects of instinttive antipathy. The dis- 
a of her coterie, then the most distinguished 
ns Delighted with her sofiness, her 


a, no means captivated by the stiffness and formality re- 


I avenged myself on him also; and have I not been 
avenged ?” 

Her dark eyes flashed with terrible éxpression, as she 
observed the acquiescing bow of her servile auditor. 

“ The very act of separating him from a woman who 
might have loved him, who possibly did love him, was 
revenge. But when I added to this the final triumph of 
binding him for ever to a woman who had, for ten years, 
been the all complying, the subservient, the tender wife 
of a man she loathed! Great heaven, how a woman’s soul 
thust be debased, her heart seared, her feelings perverted, 
her instincts trampled on, before she could become this 
very wretched thing, a ten years’ hypocrite! Well, well, 
Cleveland’s misdoings were at length amply, most amply 
revenged ! A little allarement, a few tears, a few protes- 
tations, and he, the intellectual giant, wavered, and 
wavering, was won! The very same want of principle 
which divided us before, united us at length and - for 
ever.” 

“ But Lady Darley,” urged Mr. Stark, who was reso- 
lute in allowing no opportunity to escape of penetrating 

‘mysteries, which he might hereafter render subservient 
to his interests. 

“ Yes, Lady Darley. Inmy early days she and I. 


cipline of a rigid education had not qualified me to be- 
suavity, her my inexperience led me toa very per- 
tinacious courtship of Lady Darley’s intimacy; but she, 


ulting’from the narrowness into which my mind had 
* been educated, contrived to keep me at a distance, which, 


while she skilfully avoided the odium of repulsing a ~ 


youthful aspirant, continually made me understand, 


‘Hitherto shalt thou come and no farther! My day, | 


however, arrived at last. My naiveté attracted Cleveland 
—do not understand me to depreciate the power of my 
beauty, that too had its spell, perhaps the very contrast 
between me and himself contributed to inspire the deep 
sentiment which, I verily believe, he did once feel. Ah !” 
said Lady Sophia, with a sigh, “after all, those young 


feelings had their charms, and I too may say with one | 


as world stained, 

There ’s not a joy this world can give 

Like that it takes away, 
bap low of earthly thought declines 
ing’s dull decay.’ 

Even then, hae Lady Darley was my enemy. She 
ridiculed my rustic notions, as she called them, my 
puritanical strictness, and predicted a reaction which 
might hereafter leave my husband to regret the first er- 
ror. I had numerous good-natured friends happy to en- 
joy the pleasure of inflicting mortification by repeating 
all these criticisms, and when the day of reaction did 
come, as come it will to all who are trammeled by forms 
instead of principles, don’t you think it was something, 
even after ten years’ not patient waiting, to deal out re- 
tribution to Lady Darley ?” 

“The unkindness of the prediction ‘should have been 
forgiven for the sake of its truth,” said Stark, who never 
lost the opportunity of making a point. 

“ Truth! It wasatroth a child might have dienened: 
A human being, unless cursed or blessed with a very 
timid mind, who begins by believing too much, ends by 
believing too little. On this point, however, Cleveland— 
the skeptical Cleveland—has no ground for complaint. 
He himself infused into my mind the first fatal doubt, 
and ‘ the fruit he reaps is of the tree he planted.’” 

“ The wisdom of doubting is precisely the wisdom man 
generally would deny to woman,” said Mr. Stark, with 
the air of a person enunciating an aphorism. 

“ Because, in all ways, ber faith is his security,” said 
Lady Sophia, “as in her ignorance consists his supe- 
riority. Subsequently, when domesticated at Rome, what 
constant matter of curious speculation was offered to a 
mind that dared to be speculative! So many trappings, 
so much mummery, such hardly concealed jugglery, en- 
vironed the thing the priesthood and the priestridden 
called religion, that in learning to apply to it its own 
degraded, prostrating name superstition, one was in dan- 
ger of forgetting—one did forget—that the word faith 
was applicable to any thing true or elevated. fe 

“ And having once attained to that conclusion, from | 
what an ‘ infinite deal’ of restraint one is emancipated !”” 

“ But after all,” said Lady Sophia—« for while we are 
philosophising we may as well consider the question in 
all its bearings—is woman the happier for the removal of 
those restraints? Does your definition of happiness, Mr. 
Stark, place me among its possessors ?” : 

“ Happiness! As Pilate asked of truth, so dol ask of 
happiness, what is it?” : 

“ The same answer would have satisfied your question | 
and his,” said Lady Sophia, with an expression of such 
peculiar pain as to startle her companion into something 
like compassion. “Happiness lies in truth; they, at 
least, deem thus, who can declare the unutterable bitter- 
ness which taints the prosperity of the most prosperous, 
who have ventured to seck her in falsehood.” 

“ These are but names, however,” said Stark, with a 

shrug. “Those who have made the political laws, by 
virtue of which the few rule, and the many obey; those 
who have made the conventional laws, by which the links 
of society are bound together, have established a certain 
arbitrary code, in which they have assigned to certain 
actions the terms best suited to their own convenience. 
In fact, good and bad are but artificial results, existing 
only in relation to our position; abstractedly, nonentities. 
A man who lives in utter solitude can neither steal nor 
murder ; is he, therefore, good? A patriot Ikills a tyrant 
and frees a people ; is he, therefore, good ? A patriot, 
against public opinion, attempts the life of a tyrant, and 
is torn to pieces by wild horses; is he good or bad? 
History, the mighty fiction, pronounces on actions by 
events. If the American war had had a different ter- 
mination, Washington would have been a warning in- 
stead of a model. We who dare judge and examine, are 
nat to be duped by words.” 

“ Experience, experience, Mr. Stark,” said Lady | 
Sophia, bitterly. “Our own hearts give the lic to our 
sophistry, We know, we feel, there is something to be 
grasped which we cannot grasp; something to be found 
which we cannot find; to be done, and we do it not; to | 
be avoided, and we hug it to our bosoms, Has itever 
occurred to you to endeavour to comprehend what re. | 
morse may be !” 

“ Never,” said Mr, Stark, composedly, ** Considering 
the brief duration of life, I do endeavour, on principle, to 
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occupy every moment with pleasurable sensations ‘ doing 


or suffering.’ Remorse! what is it? If it be regret fer 
having thrown away a portion’ of the past in pursuit of 
the folly of which the present assures me, I understand 


it. Iam too philosophic, however, to suffer even that | 


regret to be mingled with bitterness, 1 mitigate it by 
the resolution*to shape the future by the new rales my 
wisdom has acquired. Placed’on this globe by accident, 
controlling neither the day of our birth nor the day of 


our death, unable to direct or arrest the progress of cir- | 


cumstances, whose irresistible impulse hurries us whither 


we know not, and often where we would not, the victim | 


of events which compel on_us_a line of conduct contrary 
to all we had previously marked. out for ourselves, what 
avails it to us to shape for ourselves rules of action .we 
can never apply, or to judge ourselves by. principles 
adapted ‘only to free agents, which we are not ?, Remorse 


is.a mode of mind in the highest. degre@runnatural, con. 


sidered with relation to pea go of an invincible 
necessity.” 

“ And yet, neither effort, nor 
can chase the phantom, and we are driven to a crowd 
where there is no room for it; or to an opiate which 
enables us to shut our eyes upon it,” said Lady Sophia. 

“I remember once being struck by the force of an 
argument advanced by an author against the eternity of 
punishment ; ‘that, according to the present constitution 
of the human mind, pain could not be eternal, because, 
such is the force of habit, that it becomes at length in. 
difference ; the ordinary state of its being, therefore, not 
felt, since we feel only by the successon of sensations. 
Now that man never knew remorse—never had a remem. 
brance, the poignancy of which was not mitigated by 
time—never imagined what it was to escape from the 
one dreadful idea, for a brief moment, to feel it recur with 
additional horror, like what one experiences on the first 
awakening from sleep, after some great sorrow. In fact, 
if death were not a state of nothingness, remorse must 
surely be the worm that never dies. Do youthink that 
I have never regretted the most rigid restraints imposed 
on my youth, when I have felt the more galling bondage 
‘of the present? Happy they who are content to be bound 
by the safe errors of the world’s narrowest prejudices !” 

“ It is strange that your ladyship should be the person 
to convince me that novelty is not charming in every 
shape. This is a mood to be painfully regretted by one 
so devoted to your interests.” 

“ Why, in truth, it would hardly furnish matter for an 
epigram,” said Lady Sophia, with an entire change of 
manner. “ Let us amuse ourselves by contemplating my 
fair sister-in-law, the beautiful, the intellectual, the con- 


j jugal Mrs. Stracey Hamilton, a convert to our theory of 


emancipation. Do you think it would have a tendency 
to increase her present stock of—happiness, let us call it, 
for so she herself would, I suppose, term the illusion that 
surrounds her ?” I 

“ Even to dream of the possibility requires a stretch of 
imagination beyond me. She exists in the comfortable 
belief that her creed is truth, and its deductions cer- 
tainties, real, tangible certainties, which will neither de- 
ceive nor escape from her. Not daring to overstep the 


| limits prescribed by her religion, she rejoices in the con- | 


solatory assurance that she is among the wise, regarding 


the great stars which shine over the gulf of daring | 


speculation as lights that lead astray. Even in matters 
of very inferior moment, I have heard poor Lady Darley 
regret the unpersuadableness of her niece.” 

“Poor Lady Darley !” exclaimed Lady Sophia. “ What 
a pleasure to be able to say * Poor Lady Darley!’ and 
oh, the yet greater pleasure of saying it to herself! 
Would that she were among us in this her day of hu- 
miliation 

“It is to escape that sort of commiseration, I suspect, 
that Lady Darley buries herself in such rigorous seclu- 
sion. Mrs. Hamilton sentimentalises much on the occa- 
sion, and eulogises with considerable emphasis the resig- 
nation with which the calamity is borne; a resignation 
kept so carefully from the eye of the world you perceive ! 
I suppose, now, it would be consistent with her creed to 
find a moral good in this bodily evil. It will be charity 
to wish Lady Darley the benefit of a conversion.” 

“To a woman to whom the.world was all, what a 
dreadful trial ! the weariness of a solitude without occu- 
pation! To-day the twin brother of yesterday, and to- 
morrow of to-day! nothing’can prolong her life but to 
become blue or devout, and I question whether ber voca- 
tion be to either alternative !” ’ 

“It will be easier to turn Darley House into a metho- 
dist chapel than into a museum,” said Mr. Stark. “ Lady 
Darley is a wealthy dowager ; on the consideration of 
an adequate legacy, I would offer my services in either 
line.” 

“ The appointment is already filled up, I fancy. There 
are certain sects who have women preachers, are there 
not? Now Mrs. Warren would answer the purpose 
admirably well: you have heard of Mrs. Warren? A 
prosing old woman, ages ago my gouvernante, and until 
her marriage, Miss Vernon’s chaperone. After all, 
Stracey made a scandalous eared neither birth nor 
fortune.” 

“ Lady Darley’s in reversion, poniiy. ‘Report spoke 
largely of her liberality to the bride.” 

“Report was in good humour; it_is always tenderly 
disposed to those who are never likely again to awaken 
its echo, just as we push into the abyss of ignominy a 
man unfortunate or imprudent enough to be detected in 
flagrant wrong, and then look down on him with an eye 
of commiseration, because we are sure we shall not be 
entreated to lend a helping hand. We are in an excel- 
lent world !” 

“ The world has its flowers yet, and while within my 
reach I will not quarrel with them.” 

“ Revenons @ nos moutons,” said Lady Sophia, after a 
short pause.  * These Hamiltons—génant as intimacy 
with them will be, it suits me to cultivate it; albeit 
Stracey, I suspect, will endeavour to preserve a certain 
distance between his too amiable sister, and his most 
correct wife, He will fear that I shall labour to impress 
on her the foolish idea that women really are not mere, 
machines, but may occasionally be permitted to decide’ 
on the agreeable and disagreeable, without looking 
through the spectacles with which a husband may be 
pleased to invest their eyesight. However, if war is to 
be between us, let Colonel Hamilton look to it; nous 
verrons And her lndyshigis chesk flushed, apd her eye 
sparkled, 

“ But the lady appears at present to sustain the réle of 
Griselda. It is quite edifying to witness the deferential 
air with which she listens to the opinions of her husband.” 

There was a pause, and Lady Sophia was thoughtful. 
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Her remark, ‘when she broke the silence, revealed what, 


had been the theme of hér medititions. 

“ After all, if not capable of love, why did she marry 
Stracey ?.. What had-he to tempt her ambition? neither, 
title nor wealth. They commenced with the prospect of. 
retirement, and the late addition to his fortune was a © 
legacy as unexpected by himself as by all bis family.” 

“ You must allow her to have suffered much from: the 
loss of Six Greville Cleveland,,und this, too, without. giv. 
ing her credit for any extraordinary susceptibility,” said 
Stark. “There never yet lived.a. woman of .any. talent 
who was not ambitions. In. neithor sex cam:there be. 
talent without ambition. She had fixed her.eyes onan 
eminence, the path to which lay smooth before. her;, she 
was approaching the summit when an obstacle .intervened 

whiéh: increased until she was compelled to retrace her 
steps, and sink into her original.obscurity.. Was this, 
nothing ? On the contrary, an incalculable disapointment. 
Do you think she was likely to undervalue the. means of 
escaping the mortification of the world’s dread. laugh?” 

“A very satisfactory solution of the difficulty, could 


you but prove that she was within hearing of that dread 


laugh,” said Lady Sophia; “ but she had the wisdom to 
remove herself into a’solitude it could not. penetrate,” 

“Did not the tidings: of Sir Greville’s marriage and 
your ladyship’s triumph penietrate that solitude? When 
whole columns daily press were filled. with the his.. 
tory of your bridal splendours and bridal triamphs, do 
you think no pang was felt 2?” 

* Allow me, in turn, to question. Do, you think they . 
were read? Do you imagine our fashionable journals. 
are particularly enquired after, in the plain country seats 
or humble cottages, which contribute so large a propor. 
tion of the population of Great Britain? Or, to descend 
from generals to particulars, do you believe that, at such 
a crisis, the eye of the chaperone would not .sérst glance 
over the said journals, and carefully put aside any which 
contained the means of wounding the feelings of her 
protegée—a protegée, too, beloved with all the romantic 
warmth that seems to have taken refuge with her class, 
as its last abiding-place un earth? No, no! There is 
no. explaining her marriage with Stracey, but by sup. 
posing her capable of something like the folly of a second 
attachment—as if the first had not been painfal enough !” 

“Some one of her friends—Lady Darley, possibly— 
was kind enough to propagate in her behalf the monstrous 
fiction that she—she—Miss Vernon—dissatisfied with 
Sir Greville’s conduct or principles, had refused him, and — 
that he had betaken himself to Lady Sophia Cleveland 
for consolation !” 

“True in part but not wholly,” said Lady Sophia, more 
calmly than Mr. Stark expected. “It suited the stilts of 
magnanimity on which Miss Vernon chose to exhibit 
herself to the wondering eyes of human nature, to’relin. 
quish her claims on Cleveland's honour as soon as she 
suspected the wanderings of Cleveland’s heart.”” 

“ Heart?” 

“Yes, heart—the world may have petrified it, but once 
Cleveland had a heart ;” and Lady Sophia breathed/one 
sincere sigh of feeling to the memory of the past. 

“You persist, then, in believing that Mrs. Hamilton 
is really attached—as the phrase to her husband!” 

“ Husband !—well—yes—not fo cavil' about a homely 


word—attached, certainly ; but not so-entirely, perhaps, 


as to escape the melancholy softness with which one re- 
collects that dream of one’s youth which* lingering haunts 
the greenest spot of memory’s waste’ It will be a mat. 
ter of some interest to me to behold her first meeting with 
Cleveland. If Stracey exhibit but ‘the twentieth ‘part of 
one poor seruple’ of jealousy, their lot is marred for ever. 
His pride would never forgive her who inflicted self. 
humiliation, nor hers the distrust which ventured to doubt 
her.” 
“You have looked deeply into their hearts 2”? 
“ With the keenness of hate,”’ said Lady Sophia, earn. 
sestly. “Talk not of the intense watchfulness of love for 
the interests of its object; commend me to the vigilance 
of hate. ‘There is no sharpening of the perception like 
that produced by ar intense, insatiable, unappeasable de. 
sire to wound. Not the slightest gesture, even to the 
falling or the raising of an eyelid, will eseape my ob- 
servation, or be too minute to convey a token. Yes— 
nothing shall prevent my seeing the first meeting between 
them,” she added, with a sudden glow; “ I will, for once, 
exhibit myself ina téle.d.1éte drive with Cleveland... That, 
will give us a domestic air, and Stracey will congratulate 
himself on the effect of the admonitions for which I used 
to be indebted to him.” 
“It has been whispered that Lady Sophia Cleveland is 
omnipotent with all but him, whose name is honoured al 
being also hers,” said Stark, with his peculiar smeer.. ~ 


“The whisperers might have added, that that is the’) 
precise quarter in which Lady Sophia Cleveland hiss. 


troubles herself with any exertion of her influence,” said — 


her ladyship, haughtily ; brooking, with difficulty, even : 


after her unlimited confidences, that Mr, Stark should 
ventare to bint at a truth of which she was too conscious, 
and which, if it did not wound her heart, mortified her 
vanity; and this, toa womam of her character, . was pro- 
bably the less tolerable grievance of the two. 

The door of the boudoir opened; the cheek of Lady 
Sophia crimsoned at the presumption of the unannounced 
intruder. It was Sir Greville Cleveland himself. 

“I thought your ladysnip had been alone,” he said, 
slightly bowing to Mr. Stark, now as ever his aversion. 
“[ have just heard of the arrival of your brother and—” 
a slight pause—a scarcely perceptible change of voice— 
“and Mrs Hamilton. Were you aware of their intended 
removal from Scotland, or have they declined our hospi 
tality 2” 

“ It was not offered,” said Lady Sophia, hastily. “ Stra. 
cey and I are never cordial, and it would not be agreeable 
to me to have him an inmate in my house,” 

“It would have been a pleasure to me to see him in 
mine,” said Sir Greville, with haughty emphasis ; and 


Mr. Stark, who had no desire to behold the bursting of 


the impending storm, had the tact to rise and make an 
effort to withdraw. 

“Do not go, Mr. Stark,” said Lady Sophia, * I have a 
thousand commissions to give you, and Sir Greville wil 
not remain a moment.” 

“ Good morning, Mr. Stark,’* said Sir Greville, with a 
manner not to be mistaken, and—Mr. Stark was gone, 

“ Before resuming the subject I came here to discuss 
with you, I cannot help expressing my surprise at finding 
Mr. Stark téte-d-téte with. you Aere, where you profess to 
* admit only a privileged few.” 

“Of whom Mr. Stark ee... flip. 
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* the prize was won. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


that you seem to be in danger of forgetting I possess the 
right of doifig so,” said Sir Greville, with a very trans- 
lateable expression of displeasure in his eye. “ You knew 
that I havea particular objection to’ your intimacy with 
Mr. Stark; it is neither dignified nor creditable. He is 
a mere pander to the meanest passions of those who pay 
him for his services.” 

“He is amusing, which explains every thing,” said 
Lady Sophia. 

« A most unworthy explanation,” said Sir Greville, half 


griéved;/half disgusted. “One of the base herd who go: 


from house to house gathering and scattering scandal in 

their progress, caricaturing theie last hostess for the 

amusement of their present, and so on in an everlasting 

citéle! While you permit yourself to be gratified by*his 
" garcastic remarks on your intimates,.do you suppose that 

yon alone are spared? While you applaud the m 
which so keenly satirises the foibles or the vices of your 

neighbour, do you imagine that you are not made to 
~ afford equal matter of amusement to her?” 

% Ainsi va le monde," interrupted Lady Sophia, with an 
impatience not affected. “For Heaven's sake, spare me 
“a lecture, or reserve it until 1 make a demand on your 

purse, which will be immediately.” 

“ More money!” said Sir Greville, with undisguised 
surprise, “ Even your unbounded e iture cannot 
already have exhausted last week’s supply.” ® 

“Tt has,” said Lady Sophia, angrily; “once for all, 
understand that I claim a right to the unquestioned dis- 
posal of my own income.” 

“For your own sake, I will not acknowledge such a 
elaim. If it be possible, I would preserve you from sink- 
ing into that most shameful, most execrable of.all charac- 
ters, a female gambler.” 

“ Gambler !"” repeated Lady Sophia, turning visibly pale 
even beneath her rouge. 

“Yes, gambler, Sophia,” said Sir Greville, gravely, but 
more gently than before. “ Well may you shrink—well 
may you tremble, to know that all-your early promise has 
sunk to this !” 

* Remember zoho first blighted my early promise,” said 
Lady Sophia, with bitterness. “Yoru—you—Cleveland 
—-preaching morality to me—to me—to whom you pre- 
sented the first dark realisation of crime my youthful 
mind had ever contemplated! Silence to me, Clevelaud, 
and carry your morality to those who do not know: you. 
It is my misfortune that J do.” 

* A misfortune voluntarily incurred—courted by your 
Tadyship,” said Cleveland, with a flushed brow. “ I reco- 
vered my happiness, and was on the eve of securing the 
-best, the fairest guarantee for deserving it, when you, like 
my evil genius, came between me and my hopes, dragging 
me back to the wretched world of vice and folly I would 
—how very fain !—have quitted !” 

* Heroics always pass my anderstanding,” said Lady 
Sophia, regaining ther composure in proportion as the 
perturbation of her husband became apparent. “If you 
drove away Mr. Stark, who is at least amusing, for the 
purpose of an exhibition of this kind, I owe you small 
thanks for the favour.” 

_ -** Happiness I have long since ceased fo hope for at your 
hands, but 1 will exact from you a regard for my bonour 


 —-far:the preservation of my dignity in the eyes of the 


world. You may make me miserable, you shall not make 
me ridiculous! beware how you provoke me to exert the 
power of controlling you.” 

Threaten not mé, Cleveland,” said Lady Sophia, with 
calm defignce. “IE fear not, care not, for living man— 
least for you. Iam not your dupe, neither are you mine ; 
we know each other ; our wisdom will be to keep that 
knowledge frum the world. Leave me to my own devices, 
I do not interfere with yours.” 

Cleveland walked up and down the highly decorated 
apartment in perturbed silence; altereations of this kind 
were not new to his experience, and he was not ignorant 
that the results had generally led to more firmly establish. 
ing the independence of Lady Sophia, and consequently 
to the endangering of that fair reputation in the eyes of 
the world which was absolutely necessary to his existence. 
Affecting as he did to scorn the homage of the satellites 
of fashion, he had never outraged their usages by his ca- 


’ price, or violated their prejudices by amy daring aberra- 


tion, until he had first put forth his feelers, to ascertain 
that his footing was secure, that he might venture to do 
#0 with impunity; that by arousing the curiosity of his 
worshippers, he obtained a more elevated position in their 
temple. He affected to disregard the world—his world 


> ae a means of securing its homage, and his success had 


| Waitested the shrewdness of the observations on which the 
“experiment had been founded. But when he married, he 


@eprived himself of many of the adjuncts by which he 


@chieved his triumph. Fashionable mothers, bloom- 
beauties, no longer courted the smiles of a man who 
had not a hand to bestow; the struggle had ceased, for 
Cleveland House, it is true, was as 
magnificent as ever. BBrilliant crowds filled its stately 
saloons ; genius flew to the shelter of the patronage that 
issued thence, but the presiding genius of the scene was 
changed. Lady Sophia had usurped the throne of her 
husband; and so gracefully did she wield the sceptre, that 
the glories of the former reign were forgotten in the ele. 


 gances, the novelties, of the present. 


Yes, novelties, for the maltitade—even the aristocratic 
mob—love change. All the usages of Cleveland House 


’ were familiar to those who thronged its halls: its scru- 


pulous etiquettes, strictly enforced by its master, who ven- 
tured elsewhere to violate all, Lady Sophia was the most 
daring of innovators. She threw down—she set up—she 
arranged—she deranged. Sir Greville, who was wont to 
consider the house of his fathers as part of himself, ven- 
tured a gentle remonstrance—a whispered hint—the sha- 
dow of a frown; but Lady Sophia exhibited her design 
—her plans--to a party of the choicest spirits of the day 
assembled round his board, and the universal voice was in 
her favour. Then her ladyship had more dilettanti jargon 
than he had. She possessed, moreover, in perfection the 
feminine accomplishment of pouring forth a deluge of elo- 


quence in defence of her own views of things, which if it | 


did mot convince, at least overwhelmed. She had the art 
also of insinuating the ridiculous; that is, though she was 
too well bred to quiz her husband herself, she gently 
opened the eyes of otbersito the ridicule of the position 
he was maintaining. Sir Greville, for the ‘first time in 
his life, felt what it was to writhe beneath “the world's 
dread smile.” In the first few months of their wedded 
life, Kady Sophia had completely established her ascend. 


ency, but she hed gained her points by steps so imper- 


# linterfere so little with your ladyship’s arrangements, 


incessant care. 


ceptible, that Sir Greville had hardly felt his degradation 
until the sceptre was actually wrested from his grasp. 

Time, that mighty: worker of miracles, revealed at 
length to Cleveland what he had gained—more painful 
still, the value.of the pearl he had cast away. 

“ To resume the business which brought me,here, Lady 
Sophia,” said Cleveland at length, “it is my desire that 
your brother Stracey and his wife should, at least, be 


offered the accommodations of this house, and I request 
you to make this sacrifice to propriety immediately.” 


“I make no sacrifices to propriety at the expense of 
my inclination. I do not choose that my brother’s wife— 
your whilome ladye love—should bring the splendour of 
her charms into close cuntact with mine. Do not be 
alarmed; I shall make her acquaintsnce because it suits 
me, but I shall not put you to the pain of making com- 


_ parisons which may probably lead you to very unsatis- 


factory suspicions of thé existence of your own taste or 
wisdom, Stark says Mrs,Stracey Hamilton is lovelier 
than ever—and I—can you pay me the same compliment, 
Cleveland,” said manny Sophia, looking maliciously in his 
face. 

Cleveland turned away in disgust. 

“ I meant to propose to you,” resumed her ladyship, 
“that we should go together, in the dignity of our connu- 
bial state, to pay our dutiful respects to our well-beloved 
brother and sister. To-morrow morning—will that suit 

‘ou ?” 

“Yes,” said Sir Greville; the presence of your brother 
will be my security for your propriety : shame to both of 
us that.it should be needed.” 

“You are welcome to your share of it, but I beg you 
will exempt me. And now—pray act on the hint— 
whither shall you betake yourself ?” ! 

“To the nursery; may I ask when your ladyship last 
entered its precincts ?” 

“I cannot accurately remember, but then consider 
Fanchon is no inducement to me. *I give you credit for 
your good taste, for she is really pretty enough to excuse 
your condescension.” 

“ Whatever may be my vices or my follies, want of pa- 
rental affection is not among them,” said Cleveland, with 
unusual emotion. “ Would to Heaven that the absence 
of all natural feeling on the part of one of their parents, 
did not render it necessary that my children should ex- 
perience a double proportion of tenderness from the other!” 

“So overflowing a proportion, that part of it extends 
even to their attendant !” said Lady Sophia with a sneer. 
“ You are welcome, however, to the flirtation, for I as- 
sure you nothing could tempt me to the vulgarity of 
being jealous.” 

How untrue! and she was conscious of the untruth; 
yet-she spoke without embarrassment, for she knew the 
falsehood of the humiliating accusation she made, and 
felt that there was but one woman on earth whose in- 
fluence over Cleveland she really dreaded, and that was 
the woman from whom she had separated him. 

Sir Greville did go to the nursery, where, entrusted to 
the care of their attendants, his two children were lite- 
rally exiled from the presence of their mother. The 
eldest, a girl, was a lovely and healthy child; but the 
youngest, the boy—the heir of the House of Cleveland— 
whose birth Sir Greville had hailed as ensuring, in his 
own immediate line, the continuance of the honours of 
his race—delicate and sickly, depended for existence on 
All that wealth could procure for him, 
Sir Greville did procure ; but the child needed that which 
wealth cannot purchase—for which no stranger can 
furnish a substitute—the unwearied, watchful tenderness 
ofa mother’s love. With an aching heart the unhappy 
father listened to the feeble, painful cry of his boy; and 
with remorse “ sharper than the serpent's tooth,” he felt, 
that in outraging the woman whose principles—whose 
feminine feelings—would have ensured his children the 
fostering nurture of maternal love, he had incurred the 
righteous punishment of seeing the pride of his heart 
withering before his eyes—unpitied, untended, unthought 
of, by the unnatural being his infatuation had selected as 
the mother of his heir. 

With all Sir Greville Cleveland’s worldliness, his heart 
had not yet entirely sh t the conviction that ‘affection 


is the best blessing of human life. He had quaffed deeply 


of the draught of pleasure, of ambition, of passion; but 


* the unappeasable yearning for love—that evidence of a 
; natare not wholly lost—had never yet been gratified. 


No exertion of pride or self-love could effectually blind 
him to the fact, that he had been his own destroyer ; that 
he had wantonly put from him the means of happiness; 
had turned away from the light of the star which shone 
so benignly on his path, to follow the misguiding meteor 
which but led astray. To escape the haunting conscious- 
ness of unredeemable folly, he had rushed with renewed 
avidity into the pursuits—the trifling or the serious pur- 
suits—of the multitude ; seeking every where a substitute 
for the lost blessing, unwilling to believe that the whole 
universe has none to offer. The worthiest, the most dig- 
nified occupations of the intellect, do not suffice to the 
happiness of men. A universal love to mankind, an 
active desire to advance the interests of his race, an ex- 
tensive benevolence diffusing his bounties on all sides, 
cannot satisfy the incipient craving for sympathy. There 
is within us a voice which, if it awaken no responsive 
echo, is silenced for ever; and man, “ not born to live 
alone,” finds his noblest purposes perish, his best intents 
but vanity, his existence a toilsome progress through a 
barren desert. The birth of his children had awakened 
in the breast of Sir-Greville new hopes, new affections ; 
and, as he bent over the couch of his young, he had oc- 
casionally hoped to find with them a haven where, in the 
evening of life, his painful career might find a soothing 
close. But it is the punishment of a depraved moral ap- 
petite, of a vitiated enjoyment of the world, to find in in- 
nocent affections no substitute for the stimulating food 
to which it has been accustomed. Sir Greville continued 
to love his children as the sources of future comfort to 
himself; he continued his daily visits to their nursery, 
to encourage their attendants to proper vigilance ; but he 
lived with and for the world still, a dissipated, a disap- 
pointed, and a wretched man, with the sleepless con- 
sciousness at his heart that he was daily meriting the 
punishment of him who, having many talents, abused 
all. 


_ Lady Sophia did not recover her tranquillity with the 
departure of Sir Greville. Fearlessly as she had defied 
him, remorselessly as she had trampled on his feelings, 
deeply as she had humbled his pride of heart, it was now 


_ her turn, in solitude, to quail, Indifferent to the busband 


she had so assiduously courted, so hardly gained ; negli- 
gent of the children to whom, in giving them birth, she 
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had become responsible for as much happiness as infancy 
ean enjoy, she had not courage to despise the world in 
the throng of which alone she silenced the tormenting 
voice within. Even when she so haughtily disregarded 
his accusations, her heart trembled as it admitted their 
truth, and prompted the sudden question whether, if so 
far enlightened, he knew nomore? No, surely, he did 
not, could not! Did not she still preside over the splen- 
dours of Cleveland House—share his name. Would 
these things continue to be, but that Sir Greville’s know- 
ledge stopped at a certain point? Accident must have 
* led to the discovery of so much ; for, virtually separated, 
each having a distinct set, distinct associates, meeting 
only casually within the vortex of the world, it was 
hardly possible that he was aware who constituted. the 
coterie with which she had become inextricably involved. 
Perhaps, after all, her demand for money had excited in 


his mind the suspicion of her gaming; little guessing to - 


what extent! how deeply she had drunk of that, the only 
excitement which affordéd her perfect escape from 
herself. 

The enormous income of Sir Greville had not sufficed 
to his lavish expenditure, nor did the addition made to it 
by his marriage free him from his embarrassments. 
Moreover, Lady Sophia’s large fortane had been so tied 
up by the prudence of Colonel Hamilton, as to be secured 
to their younger children, uninjured by the 
travagance or folly of their parents. Lady, Boni ina 
already so largely anticipated her own inco 
all the pain of pecuniary involvements. A desperate 
effort, the courage of the moment, had prodaced her ap- 
plication to Sir Greville, but his accusation terrified her* 
from its repetition, and it was with feelings better ima- 
gined than described, that she read the following note 
from Mr. Stark. 


“ My dear Lady Sophia,—All my representations can 
wring from R. no more than three thousand for the 
diamonds, He says there is a flaw in the central stone, 
which considerably diminishes its value. The paste sub- 
stitute will cost fifty guineas, which, under the unfortu- 


nate circumstances, is a large deduction. Lady Paul d 
Lorimer would, I am persuaded, give twice the sum, but — 


then the exposé! Do not think so lightly of my discre- 
tion as to think that I have given the slightest hint in 
that quarter. I do but throw out the suggestion for your 
special consideration; unless you should approve another 
plan which an accident enables me to propose. 

“It happened, unfortunately as I thought, that Lord 
Vere found his way into R.’s private room, just as I was 
placing the bracelet so as to give it the full advantage of 
a proper fall of light. Whether he recognised it I can- 
not say, but its peculiar form renders it more than pro- 
bable. He had too much tact, however, to evince any 
interest beyond the proper admiration, enquired of R. 
whether it was to be sold, and offered to make the pur- 
chase on the terms of the owner. Shall he have it? 
Lord Vere is too much yuur slave to permit any uneasi- 
ness on the ground of such a trifle being permitted -to 
fall into his hands. I have promised R. that a decision 
shall be sent to him by five this evening.” 

That decision cost Lady Sophia a severe struggle. 
She felt that it was the first step of the “ facilis descensus 
Averni." Would it not be wiser to take R.’s three 
thousand than the larger sum from such a quarter? 
What would be the result? Should she once again ap- 
ply seriously to Sir Greville? No, no; that at least was 
a humiliation not to be thought of! Lady Paul Lorimer; 
no, she detested Lady Paul. Besides, Cleveland was too 
intimate there not to recognise the toy, his own present 
on the birth of their first-born. After all, if it were a 
galanterie of Lord Vere’s, no particular mischief was in- 
volved in it. If it were his generous foible so to dispose 
of his wealth—what then? Besides, she was not neces- 
sarily compelled to know that he had been the purchaser. 
Stark must manage all that. And instructions were des- 
patched to Mr. Stark accordingly. 

The money was in Lady Sophia’s possession—had 
passed into the hands of her noble female creditor; her 
present embarrassments were at an end, yet her night 
was one of wretched splendour. She was tormented with 
an incessant curiosity to examine the jewels of every 
woman around her, in the dread that she should among 
them recognise her own. But surely, if the real eenti- 
ments of Lord Vere were what she had so much reason 
to believe, he would not betray her! Yet what human 
being was to be relied on? False to herself, what reason 
had she to believe that others would be true to her? 
Lord Vere had in his power such a means of gratifying 
his vanity, if that were not under the dominion of some 
stronger passion ! 

The next day terminated her doubts and fears. A 
carefully sealed envelope lay on her magnificent toilette, 
placed there by her woman, who had received it, she 
said, from Mr. Stark. The heart of Lady Sophia 
throbbed with an unwonted pulsation. She put the 
packet aside until able to open it alone.. The moment 
came at length, after a weary and unaccustomed longing 
for solitude. The bracelet sparkled before her with its 
wonted brilliance. A three-cornered note of the brightest 
rose colour, and breathing of the most delicious perfumes, 
lay upon it. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“To Mrs. Warren. 


“ As if there needed a monitor to remind me of writing 
to my dearest friend! Ever since I despatched my last 
bulletin to the cottage, Stracey has been urging me to 
report of our daily doings to our common mother ; and if 
I have not ucted in obedience to his wishes, it has been 
because I had nothing to communicate more important 
than our settling ourselves in Portland Place, and receiv- 
ing quite as many cards as convince us we shall not find 
this vast metropolis a desert, even though we inhabit so 
unorthodox a locale of it. But now, that interview has 
taken place, which so strongly excited your interest. Sir 
Greville and Lady Sophia Cleveland drove from this door 
an hour since; Stracey has flown to one of those places 
instituted to render home an unnecessary comfort to man, 
his club; and I have passed a short time in looking into 
my own heart that I may endeavour to describe what 
my feelings are and were, in a situation which was sufii- 
ciently singular. 

“ Ever since Stracey first resolved on coming to town, 
I have been accustomed®to consider the renewal of my 
acquaintance with Sir Greville Cleveland as a matter of 
necessity. You know how strongly the prospect of being 
even remotely connected um him operated, in the first 


instance, Stracey’s suit: how I shrank from. 
marrying the brother of Sir Greville’s wife; and how 
your arguments, his pleadings, ‘were insufficient, until 
_ the voice within my heart told me loudly that I was des- 
troying my own happiness with hie. That the loye 


ordinary strength, has been sufficiently evinced by the 
fact. of its overcoming an obstacle which did certainly 
once appear insurmountable. After our marriage, during 
the happy, happy year in the Highlands, so wide an in- 
terval, both of this material world and the immaterial one 
within, separated us from the hemisphere of fashion and 
its population, that I rejoiced in the security of having 
escaped all possible collision with the Clevelands. To | 
relinquish that dear abode, cost’ me more pain than I 
would caré to confess to any one but you; but I offered 


earnestly, and acquiescence in all his wishes is not more 
my duty than my pleasure. And, indeed, there were 
moments when I thought that retirement, that entire 
living for each other, which was so abundant a felicity 
to me, did not suffice for his. I fancied that the desire 
for a wider field of action, the impulse of his sex, became 
too urgent to be subdued; and that the occasional gloom 


| I remarked in him, originated in the unsatisfactoriness 


of our uneventful lifer All this, you know, is natural; 
_ and if I was foolish enough to feel a very slight pang on 
first suspecting the ‘real state of things, I was wise 
enough to repress every expression of my secret sorrow, 
and to enter, with apparent alacrity, into his plans for 
Poe into public life; that scene of bitterness and 
pointment, where one 
ion covets, to find he has chased, as 
ten thousand others never reach the’ goaly 
ever, is but a woman's view of the matter: man is edu- 
cated for action—we for endurance; aid the same verb 
is conjugated very differently,.you know, in the active 
and passive voice. Well, when Stracey was really re- 
turned for ——shire, I began to accustom myself to the 
certainty of meeting Sir Greville and Lady Sophia, and 
of maintaining such an intercourse with them as be- 
fitted the relation in which we stood to each other, or 
rather, us the world would expect us to maintain. None 
are better aware than you, that Stracey’s intimacy with 
his sister has long been a mere sacrifice to appearances ; 
for when there are no common principles, feelings, modes 
of conduct, how can the mere accident of consanguinity 
suffice to ensure friendship ? Happy are the familes where 
characters harmonise as features resemble; but in how 
few instances does this occur! I was quite sure that 
Stracey, far from desiring, would not even approve any 
thing like a confidential friendship between me and Lady 
Sophia; and I thought that, by intrenching myself within 
the chevauz-de-frize of perfect politeness, I could give 
such a tone to our intercourse as would save me from 
any of those embarrassing allusions which I had no rea- 
son to suppose Lady Sophia would, otherwise, have the 
delicacy to avoid. 

“TI will not affect to say that I thought on seeing Sir 
Greville with indifference. It was impossible to forget 
how we had last met—how we last parted; and it is one 
thing to cease to love, but another to forgive the self- 
ishness which has caused jyou to suffer. I could see, 
with thankfulness, the benevolence of that Providence 
which had preserved me from the misery of a union with 
a man whose idol was himself, which had given me in 
exchange the warm affection of a heart glowing with love 
for its Maker, and benevolence toward his species. But 
1 could not justify the instrument ; I could not cease to 
condemn the wrong, although up to that might be traced 
my happiness. He contemplated no such results ; and 
he did that greatest injury to woman—he despoiled my 
heart of its first fresh feelings—its first love: he turned 
into gall that which ought to be the honey-drop of life : 


creature useless to others, and burdensoine to myself. 
The world laughs at such sorrows; but I have not yet 
reached that period of life where feeling changes into 
satire. I still look back on all I can remember of my 
past existence : I have known sorrow under many shapes; 
but I still point to the wretchedness Ae~inflicted, as the 
darkest cloud that has ever hung over my horizon. I 
felt that his presence would necessarily bring all the 
misery of the past more forcibly to my recollection, and 
that it would at least interrupt that calm frame of mind 
so essential to human bappiness and human improvement ; 
it would disturb the spirit of universal charity I had so 
sedulously cultivated, and excite feelings of dislike—per- 


object. I did, therefore, shrink from the coming trial ; 
and it required no small portion of reflection, no slight 
exertion of self-command, to enable me to meet it with 
firmness. To add to my discomfort, I fancied that the 
eye of Stracey was fixed on me with an expression strange 
to it, and, for a moment, the fearful question suggested 
itself, did he really believe it possible that I retained for 
Cleveland one shadow of a sentiment that might justify 
him in doubting whether the heart of his wife was entirely 
his? I stifled the fearful whisper in its birth. Stracey 
could not imagine so much evil of the wife of his bosom. 

“Iwas in my boudoir when Sir Greville and Lady 


that they were in the house, probably because he did not 
choose that the eyes of a servant should witness the agi- 
tation that could not be entirely suppressed. I-knew that 
IT turned pale; and I regretted it the more, because I 
dreaded that Stracey might misinterpret the emotion 
which produced it. It lasted, however, but a few seconds. 
A moment's thought put me in possession of myself; and, 


the drawingroom. / 


not believe that a stranger’s eye would have detected any 
thing from which he might infer that we had once stood 
in so peculiar a relation to each other. We discussed 
ordinary topics with much apparent ease, and I felt every 
minute more assured, At length I enquired of Lady So- 
phia after her two children. « 

“ ¢ Sir Greville is much more able to give you the bul- 
letin of the nursery than I.am,’ was her remarkable re- 
ply. ‘I consider that I have done my duty to the little 


do not think myself obliged to sacrifice all my personal 
enjoyments, for the sake of acting police over their at- 
tendants.’ 


great personal enjoyment to your sex,’ said Stracey, of 
whom Lady Sophia evidently stands in awe, and whose 


courtesy, as you know, never leads him to suppress a 


which unites me to my husband is a sentiment of no. 


no opposition, because Stracey seemed to desire it so — 


he robbed me of months of happiness, rendering me a » 


haps of animosity, as painful to their subject as to their 


“Sophia arrived. My husband himself came to warn me - 


with a composure that almost surprised me, I entered@ 


““ The usual salutations were reciprocated ; and I do" *, 


} 


monkeys, by placing proper people about them; and I~ 


indulgence of maternal affection is a. 
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wholesome Ti. ‘ You, who study effect so much, So- | confidence between the speaker and listener. 


phia, might at least think it graceful to be surrounded 
by your children.’ 

«“* They derange my drapery,’ said her ladyship, coolly, 
‘and they spoil my temper. Moreover, they confuse my 
understanding. _ The ery of a child is so distressing, that 
my nerves do not recover their tone for a month, if a 
accidentally happen to be assailed by it.’ 

.%¢ Pray let us beg them sometimes,’ said J ; ‘ for I con- 
fess I am so hard hearted as to be able to endure the cry 
of a child, for the sake of the smile which succeeds it.’’ 

“¢They are quite at your disposal; you will take 
Cleveland’s heart by storm, if iam are goud enough to 
patronise his children.’ Oh 

“ Stracey looked as I have never seen him look since 
our marriage; as I would not that he should look on me, 
for worlds. I believe I coloured a little; but Sir Greville 
was more discomposed than any of us. Lady Sophia 
smiled maliciously, evidently enjoying the sensation she 
had produced. 

“*T trust I shall appreciate the kindness of Mrs. Ham- 
ilton,’ said Sir Greville; * it will, indeed, be soniething to 
have my children.put in the way of resembling her. 
The earliest impressions are sometimes the most durable.’ 

“* Precisely,’ said Lady Sophia, with u point that 
could not fail to be intelligible : but before we had time to 
feel it, she adroitly changed the subject, and was’profuse 
in her civilities to myself, offering a thousand services 
which I did not know I required, and alluding to innu- 
merable wants, where I suspected I possessed all that 
was needful. It is asset possible to resist the fascina- 


tion of her. I think she chose, as the time 
of her precise moment when she perceived 
the favourable intfireasjon she was making had arrived at 
its highest point. 


“Three years have elapsed since I saw them, and I 
think double that time could hardly have effected so 
striking a change as appears in both. The mental ex- 
citement attendant on a life of extreme fashion, may ex- 


plain much of the d look in her—the blasé expres- 
sion in him. Buf ine there are evidences of the 
existence of @ degper Ogle than this. In the midst of 


their vivacity there is Néappearance of happiness. Their 
smiles are from the head, not the heart—a mask worn 
only in society. From what we hear, both from them- 
selves and others, I suspect they are never alone ; and 
there is an indefinable something about them, which 
seems to me to indicate, plainly, that solitude for them 
would havegn awfulness before the presence of which they 
would shrink. 

“ Love has left them long since. There is an air of 
mutual indifference about them not to be mistaken by the 
most superficial observer. You feel that they are inca- 
pable of comprehending the blessedness of domestic hap- 
piness, and that far from enjoying, they do not even co- 
vet it. They exist in and for the world—the world in 
its most conventional, most exclusive sense. Straccy 
sometimes hints at reports which oceasionally reach him, 


_ of Cleveland's inclination to retire from the prominent posi- 


tion he has so long occupied in the arena of fashion ; but 
Lady Sophia tenaciously holds a sovereignty, which none 
are hardy enough to dispute with her. The children I do 
long to see, It is impossible to avoid pitying their help- 
Jess, deserted condition ; and Stracey is anxious that we 
should, as far as may be, supply the cares their heartless 
mother withholds. How can a mother thus neglect the 
first, the dearest of her duties? What a contrast to the 
devoted mother whom I so lately saw in the midst of her 
family—I mean my cousin Rachel! Can that religion 
be too rigid which thus causes to bud forth the holiest 
charities of life. Unfortunate as some of her domestic 
circumstances are, the fragile blossoms of happiness still 
bloom around her, for her heart is filled with the purest 
affections. Do not fail to see her occasionally ; and re- 
port to me whether Mr. Fulton's fanaticism becomes, as 
I fear it will, more gloomy. Oh, that God’s best blessing 
to man, the revelation of himself, should be thus per- 
verted ! 

‘* We dine on Monday at Cleveland House : which may 
be considered our début on the theatre of gay life. How 
often shall I long for our dear Highland home, before I 
am again permitted to enjoy its sweets ! 

“ CaTuarinE Hamixton.” 


CHAPTER V. 


The dinner at Cleveland House was not a stately, 
magnificent, and consequently dull banquet, at which the 
guests assembled to be dignified and disagreeable. Ease 
—that great charm of society when every body is con- 
scious of enjoyment without effort—the ease of elegant 
people, who are not, even accidentally, capable of a vul- 
garity or a rudéness, pervaded the whole entertainment. 
There were none. present who, having a character for wit 
to support, were silent from the fear of falling beneath 
themselves. Even Mr. Stark was absent. They were 
persons of distinction, but not lions; unless Lord Vere 
had pretensions in that line. 

Lord Vere was young, rich, handsome, and had achieved 
for himself a celebrity which more than sufficiently re- 
warded the pains his attainment had cost him. He had 
been in Greece; had been the familiar associate of Lord 
——; had narrowly escaped death by shipwreck in the 
Archipelago ; had the reputation of having invaded the 
harem of a Turk of distinction at Constantinople; and 
finally he had been the compagnon de voyage and friend, 
par excellence, of one of the most enchanting singers 
who ever quitted Italy to become hoarse in ,these foggy | 
Isles. Lord Vere, therefore, was the fashion, and it must * 
be confessed, that he had substuntial claims to the dis. 


. tinetion. If not quite the supreme dictator which Sir 


Greville had been, in Ais day, he was, perhaps, more ca- 
ressed; and as there was an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive between him and Lady Sophia, each shone not 
only with personal but reflected lustre. Sir Greville ra. 
ther disliked Lord Vere, but that might perhaps originate 
the same spirit that produces, in certain monarchs, 
dislike of the heir apparent. ,He dreaded that the throne 
he had been compelled to abdicate should be ascended by 
another, who might possibly wield the sceptre with more 
grace. 
, Chance placed Lord Vere, at dinner, next to Mrs. 
Hamilton, of whose person he took a very minute survey 
i as he ascertained he was in her immediate neigh- 
thood, The result probably wy satisfactory, for he 
deexed her worthy of being honoured with a few con- 
secuiive sentences, spoken sotto voce, and with that pecu- 
liar gir which seems to indicate not only that their pur- 
portis of great interest, but that there exists a mutual 


Consider- 
ing that no more important communication was made 
than a remark on the unusual fineness of the weather and 
the fulness of London, Catharine may be forgiven if she 
was considerably amused at the inconsistency, and mis- 
took her companion for a ape: whereas he was 
only a coxcomb. 

Colonel Hamilton was, in okie what is called a 
quiet, gentlemanly fellow ; that is, he went through all 
the convenances incumbent on him, conversed only by ac- 
}. cident when he happened to meet with a neighbour suited 
to-him, or to hear some topic discussed which particu- 
larly interested him; and had, consequently, leisure to 
observe the proceedings of any body whom he thought 
worth the trouble of observing. There was much to at- 
tract ‘his attention under present circumstances. He fan- 
cied that Lady Sophia found abundant leisure, in the 
intervals of a conversation she was sustaining with the 
Duke of ——, at her right hand, to scrutinise the pro- 
ceedings of Catharine and Lord Vere, and he was quite 
sure that occasionally her face was flushed with a deeper 
carnation than any. woman of taste would choose to ac- 
quire at her toilette. Moreover, conversant as he was 
with her countenance, and with thé varying expressions 
that indicated emotion, slight as these indications were 
under the calmness of fashion—as the ripple of the water 
beneath the ice—he pereeived that her feelings were 
really excited; that she was wounded, irritated, restless. 
Why? This Was not quite so easy of solution, but Colonel 
Hamilton remembered something of the past, and feared 

for the possibilities of the future. 

’ dn the character of host, Sir Greville lost much of that 
air of constraint of which he could not divest himself, 
when compelled to come into more immediate ‘contact 
with Catharine in a narrower circle. There were so many 
demands on his attention, and he could avoid addressing 
her, except in the necessary courtesies of the table, with- 
out betraying any particular embarrassment, or subject- 
ing himself toremark. He could also please himself with 
looking at her occasionally without the fear of being ob- 
served. He could admire the pure glow on her cheek, 
the healthy rudiance of her eye—healthy both in mind 
and in body—the perfection of her features, the mingling 
of sweetness, dignity, and intellect, which rendered her 
countenance. one of the finest in the world, and he could 
wonder at his own infatuation that had “cast a pearl 
away richer than all its tribe,” even while he affected to 
be occupied with a prosing old dowager whom he had 
been condemned to lead to table. But there was one eye 
which penetrated much that he desired to conceal; and 
that was Colonel Hamilton’s. Catharine herself'was too 
evidently and sincerely amused by. the discrepancy be- 
tween her companion’s manner and matter, to afford a 
shadow of suspicion even to the most jealous scrutiny ; 
and Stracey Hamilton was not jealous of her sentiments 
for others, even if it were his misery to doubt her love 
for himself. A sigh did occasionally escape him as he 
admitted the vain wish that his acquaintance with her 
had preceded Sir Greville’s, that she had never known a 
warmer attachment than that perfect esteem, that trust- 
ing friendship, she felt for him. But he appreciated Ca- 
tharine too highly, too truly, to believe that she, the 
wedded wife of a man she so justly honoured, was capa- 
ble of indulging a lingering thought of tonJerness for one 

- whose whole conduct towards herself had been pervaded 
by the most unredeemed selfishness. Colonel Hamilton’s 
reason again and again suggested that he ought to be 
satisfied with the knowledge that he was now preferred 
by his wife to all the world ; but feelings not witbin the 
control of reason painfully reminded him that this did 
not suffice to the burning, consuming passion, which 
asked for devoted, undivided love, in return for its own 
idolatry. 

“ Do you think Cleveland altered since I have had.the 
kindness to take charge of him ?” asked Lady Sophia of 
Catharine in the course of the evening, as they sat toge- 
ther in a convenient niche which rather screened them 
from the rest, occupied, too, as all were with their own 
peculiar pursuit of pleasure. 

Catharine felt one moment’s embarrassment, but ra- 
pidly recovering her self-possession, replied by a quiet 
affirmation. 

“ Not for the better, I fear,” said Lady Sophia, who 
was really amused by the novelty of an answer made in 
the naked simplicity of truth. “Time and fashion are 
such terrible destroyers of good looks. It is but just that 
one of the enemies should teach us the art of repairing 
their united ravages.” 

Catharine looked at the bloom which certainly “ Na- 
ture’s own sweet and cunning hand had not laid on.” 

“ Sir Greville’s appearance is—faded,” said Catharine, 
hesitating for a word. 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Hamilton,” said Lady Sophia, 
laughing, “ that would perfectly destroy him! Faded! 
gracious heaven, he would expire if he thought the veriest 
dowdy in existence but ventured to dream such a thing ! 
And from you !—you for whom he entertains so profound 
a respect, so entire a—a—friendship—‘that was the 
most unkind cut ofall.’ I really must make him avrare 
of it: he will die beneath the infliction.” . 

“ As you please,” said Catharine; “it was an unfor- 
tunate word, but I could find none better to express what 
I felt.” 

“Surely we must be in the palace of Truth!” said 
Lady Sophia, who scarcely knew whether she was more 
amused or chagrined. “If I appear to say any thing 
particularly strange or disagreeable, pray attribute it to 
the irresistible influence of the place, and do not believe 
that my will is in fault.” 

“If I have said any thing disagreeable, I have only to 
regret it,” replied Catharine, unable to avoid the infer- 

“Do not forget that I have been a whole year 

La ing to be savage in the Highlands. One cannot re- 

sist the effects of the wilderness.” 

“ Oh, the novelty of the thing, like charity, will Gover 
a multitude of sins, with me, at least. Cleveland is an- 
other person, and as we.never happen to agree on any 
one point, it is hardly to be expected that we shall fall 
into an impossible unanimity now. I assure you I never 
make a quarrel with any person living for his beauty. 
That is his own affair. At forty a man must be passé. 
Cleveland always looks worst where Vere is. Apropos 
of Vere—did you ever happen to meet him before ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then I have had the pleasure of being the cause of 
your making avery distinguished acquaintance; decidedly 
the man of the day.” 

“ And what invisible qualities have led Lord Vere to 


notoriety ?” asked Catharine. 
5 


“ If that were not Mrs. Hamiltoh’s, I should think that 
it savoured of affectation. Lord Vere has been perfectly 
devoted to you during the whole dinner, and you really 
have not discovered his élaims to thé admiration he re- 
ceives from women of all parties and 

“ Sincerely and positively, no.” 

“Then I will not be his 
inoculated you with some of his opinions.” 

“ Not regarding Lord Vere ; for until to-day I was not 
aware of his existence.” 

“ You will not be so-candid shortly ; you will find that 
‘not to know him argues yourself unknown? I have a 
suspicion that Stracey’s report of me, not now his favour- 
ite sister, has not prepared you to think very favourably 
of me. I am resolyed, nevertheless, that you shall like 
me. J assure you, when I choose, I am quite irresistible.” 

And Lady Sophia turned her beautiful eyes full upon 
Catharine, her whole countenance beaming with a smile 


. 80 fascinating, that her companion began to feel she was 


almost irresistible, and that Cleveland was not inexcusable. 

“I was resolved on saying a few words to you (éte.d- 
téte, notwithstanding the disagreeable circle assembled 
here to-night,” said Lady Sophia. “ Excepting Vere— 
yourselves, of course—there is not an endurable creature 
here; all high and mighty people by birth and privilege, 
but bores by nature, which is the most anti-aristocratic 
of divinities. I must go and make the agreeable to them 
nevertheless; I must have them at my house, and I must 
be seen at theirs, because all the world does the same. If 
I can steal five minutes more commeruge with you I 
shall ; but I charge you, do your best to like me, and au 
revoir.” 

While conversing with Lady Sophia, Catharine felt 
that there was danger of liking her, but reflection was 
always an enemy to her ladyship. The most devoted of 
her admirers were not only loudest but most sincere in 
their homage in her presence. Memory lent no em- 
bellichments either to her mind or person, for the i images 
of memory are best defined in solitude, and solitude gives 
leisure for thought. 

On the whole it was a pleasant evening to Catharine. 
She saw hardly any thing of Cleveland, for he purposely 
avoided her, and she conversed with two or three people 
whom she could not agree with Lady Sophia in classing 
with the vast community of bores. Moreover, Stracey 


was near her—spoke to her often, and she felt that, in» 


his presence, she never could be discontented or unhappy. 
How often she sought his eye ! and if he could but have 
divested himself of the unfortunate prejudice that those 
glances indicated only sympathy uf thought and mind, 
none of feeling and heart, what pure and devoted affection 
ought he to have read there! He was miserable, be- 
cause he suffered froin the disease of a perverted vision, 
a malady of the imagination, and, like tens of thousands 
besides, he was writhing under his torments, because 
false delicacy or false pride prevented him from making 
that unreserved communication of his feelings, which 
would have placed the power of relief in the hands of her 
who alone could relieve him. 

How many patients have perished, because they con- 
fided only half their symptoms to their physician ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


The talents of Colonel Hamilton were so highly appre- 


ciated by both parties, the ins and the outs, ministers and 
opposition, that each was animated with a desire of at- 
taching him to itself—of transforming him, in short, from 
an independent member, into a mere partisan. But the 
firmness of Hamilton's temper was his safeguard, his in- 
tegrity was his security. Free from debt, unexpensive 
in taste, moderate in his wishes, and with an ample and 
unencumbered estate, place had no attraction fur his ava- 
rice, and his ambition, a more vulnerable point, never- 
theless was not strong enough to tempt him to sacrifice 
his principles on its shrine. 

Perhaps, also—for where is the man inaccessible to 
the homage of his fellows ?—he was flattered to find 
himself thus courted, thus solicited; and it may be 
doubted whether he did not find as much satisfaction in 
rejecting the offers of ministers, as the most inveterate 
and needy place-hunter ever derived from the sudden gift 
of a sinecure he has long solicited in vain. 

Politics possessed for him that fascination which they 
exercise over all who once admit their influence. Deeply 
impressed with the vast changes in the human mind 
evolved by every successive year, he watched, with an 
anxious eye, the march of events which his sagacity as- 
sured him were prophetic of some mighty result. An 
extensive acquaintance with the past, and an unshrinking 
examination of the elements whose struggles were felt in 
the present, opened to him glimpses of the future most 
consolatory to a man ardently desirous of the improve- 
ment and well-being of his species. Political power, that 
draught which intoxicates the wisest, liad its charms for 
him also. He felt that, should the day ever arrive when 
those with whom, on every great question, he agreed, 
should preside in the councils of their country, to be one 
of them might supply a balm for the disappointments of 
his domestic life. And yet, when he owned to himself 
that he had been disappointed, his conscience smote him 
as if he were committing an injustice. What legitimate 
ground of complaint had he? He wedded Catharine in 
the conviction that her entire esteem, her sincere affec- 
tion were his; and what right had he to seek for sym- 
pathy in that impassioned love which formed the scourge, 
as it ought to have been the blessing of his existence ? 

It is not wonderful that Colunel Hamilton hailed, with 
a sensation of relief, a pursuit which offered him the 
means of escape from a state of mind produced by 


such conflicting feelings. Neither is it surprising that — 


sometimes the presence of her who was the source of 
these feelings should be painful, for it necessarily forced 
them again on his consciousness. And yet even at this 
period—painful as it was to both of them—perhaps the 
admiration of each for the othér was greater than during 
all their preceding intercourse. 

The society of & man, courted by all parties, was ne- 
cessarily sought by all. His house was’ the rendezvous 
of leaders of the most opposite political sects, and it was 
impossible that any of them could arrive at an intimate 
acquaintance with Catharine without being aware of her 
extraordinary attainments, or of the influence she ex- 
erted—perhaps imperceptibly to himself—over her hus- 
band. It became, therefore, an aim with all to endeavour 
to direct that influence in favour of their own peculiar 
views, and Catharine found a sphere opened to her ambi- 
tion, to the charms of which women of the finest talents 
are proverbially alive—political influence. 


Catharine felt the full fess of the temptation—and she 
resisted it. 

It soon came to be pretty generally understood cipal 
hangers-on of all parties, that dead weight which has 
tarded the progress of so many government movemen 
that Colonel Hamilton had the means of serving any’. 
man whom he might ‘be willing to assist—that hardly-a 


minister would rejectya request from him, be the indi... 


vidual in whose behalf it was. urged what he might. 
Consequently his house was besieged by as many appli- 
cants as the office of secretary of state;and more. me- 
morials, petitions, &c., &c., lay every morning on the - 
table of his study than he could have read, if he had! de- 
voted the whole twenty-four hours to their perusal. . ~ . 
Even Lady Sophia Cleveland was aware that her bro- 
ther might do much for people if he chose it, and asit . 
was not her habit to allow her friends’ power of obliging 
to lie‘useless, she too attempted to storm a fortress hitherto.” 
found impregnable. Her . visits to Portland Place had _ 
been so perseveringly frequent, that she. had established 
herself ona footing of intimacy, the claims of which were. 
not very easily disallowed. Then the charms: of her 
manner were, if she’ chose, almost irresistible, and even 
Catharine, with reasons of dislike founded on circum-. . 
stances so painful to herself, could hardly persevere. in - 
maintaining that coldness and formality of deportment . 
by which she intended to intimate, “ Hitherto shalt thon. , 
no farther.” 
at last!” said Lady Sophia ‘one 
“an hour’ 's waiting for the departure of a dozen stupid . 


people is a tolerable trial of human patience. I give you - 


credit for saying no very civilly, Mrs. Hamilton ; tothe» 
petition I have to prefer, I hope to receive a very gra- 
cious yes.” : 
“I do not possess the power those persons imagine,” - 
said Catharine. “ Stracey is not quite so ‘pliant in my 
hands as they seem to infer.” ~ ; 
“Not pliant! Surely by this time you have tamed 
him into the domestic animal Heaven aud nature or- - 
dained to be the destiny of husbands, ‘Tt must be con- : 
fessed, indeed, that there is not quite so much of the tur- 
tle about him of late; but London, you know, is the 
grave of sentiment, and conjugal fondness always seems 


to me:like the ghost of romance. You are more rational 


now you practically demonstrate to the world that you | 
are both capable of an independent existence.” 

“ You do us too much honour in supposing we have 
arrived at that high point of reason,” said Catharine, be- 
coming, nevertheless, rather paler—a change which the 
keen eye of Lady Sophia did not fail to'discern, Sine 

“ You wrong yourseli,” she replied, with one of those | 
inexplicable laughs which sound like mirth, but wound | 
the heart like a sarcasm. “ Stracey spends the morning . 
at his club, the evening at the house; rides in the Park 
by way of relaxation, and sleeps at home by way of 
amusement. I trust, my dear, you console yourself dur- . 
ing these absences with more rational recreations—see 
agreeable people—pluck the roses of life—and do not 
feel it essentially necessary to your felicity to resemble 
‘ Patience on a monument, smiling at grief’ Constancy 
is not the masculine virtue of the age. Apropos des 
bottes—poor Stark! his admiration of my fair self is an 
exception, always unvarying. You willbe sorry to hear 
he is in great distress, for he boasts of an alliance be- 
tweén you ages ago, on the erent of which botanzies 
he has a claim on your compassion.” 

“The claim common to all homan nature, only,” said 
Catharine. *“ I believe the alliance between us consists 
in my laughing: occasionally at his satire, and in his 
making me elsewhere the object of it. Thus each de- 
rives amusement from the other, but beyond this: tacit . 
compact, I know of no alliance with Mr. Stark.” 

_ “ How unkind to disclaim that of which he boasts so» 
loudly and so often! Then you positively do not feel 
particularly inclined to do @ service to poor Stark, which » 
will rescue him from great difficulty, and to prevent that 
most intolerable of all things, to aman who actually lives. 
by public opinion, degradation.” 

“ Not particularly inclined, but generally,” said Catha- 
rine, with a smile, “ which ensures to Mr. Stark my good 
offices, so far as they do not compromise my rule of ac- 
tion; yet in what manner I can possibly benefit him, is 
really beyond my comprehension.” 

“You do not pretend to deny that a great many in- 
fluential people, the most infinential, are not only ready 
and willing, but absolutely anxious to oblige you. A 
word from you in the proper quarter would do arene 
thing, and is all Stark requires.” 

“ Pray explain.” 

“Of course you know that Stark lives ro literature ; 
the most uncertain and painful of all modes of existences; 


he says. Being so much among ws as he is, he is nes — 


cessarily obliged to support a certain appearance, and as 


there is but a dead market in the evil days on which we; 
are fallen, for literary traffic, as well as for traffic of every 


kind, Stark has been compelled to incur debts to an in- 


convenient amount, which embarrass him greatly at pre-. . 


sent, and may prove much more troublesome if not liqui- 

dated. Now it happens that a small sinecure has fallen: 
in at this moment, and a word from you to your friend, 

—— will secure it to Stark, who will thus be reseued 

from much actual distress and more possible, and will, . 
moreover, greatly oblige me, who really interested 
in his welfare. He is the most trans. creature in the 

world.” 

“Mr. Stark and you are in error,” said Catharine, 
coldly; “I have no interest whatever with ——, and 
may truly say that, in his political character, I. inva 
positively no knowledge of him.” 

“That is really being rather too mysterious,” said. 
Lady Sophia, pettishly. “All the world knows that men. 
of every party are absolutely fighting for Stracey, and oA 
you think so thoroughgoing a politician as —— would 
consider the paltry office I want you to ask of him too 
large a bribe for the exertion of your influence with your 
husband ?” 

“ And will your ladyship be good enough to ‘state the, 
precise nature of the object for which 1 shall be expected. 
to use my influence with Colonel ‘Hamilton ?” asked , 
Catharine, with a proud coldness, very unusual to her, : 
‘and so extremely disagreeable to Lady Sophia as almost 
to deter her fram prosecuting the unwelcome subject, . 
important as suecess was to Wer} for she had pledged 
herself to Stark that the appuigjtment should be his, and. 
she felt that to offend him tbe: not only ingame: 
venient but dangerous, Bis : 

“You need not exert anys you rived only allow it to 
appear to —— that you will do ‘so;' that you will con~ 
trive, in fact, to attach Hanij’iton to his party,” replied, 
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WALDTE’S LITE 


RARY OMNIBUS. 


Lady Sophia, resolved to do cotirageously and thoroughly ley had once ifésted in her welfare. Perhaps Lady | tion of our time and attention to the helpless beings we | but so dressed up in his hands that the Sint actors. 
that which she felt it necessary“tordo 5 Darley best rated her own gratitude by offering | have brought into the World. would not have recognised the scenes in which they had. 


falsehood, and allow it 'to-be supposed that my 
husband is weak enougti to BE persuaded into wreng by 
wife!” said Catharine, almost sternly, her beautiful 
st and’ mouth expressing ineffable disdain. “ No, 


poop ge I have neither the will nor the courage to 
do this.” ¥ 


“TJ never can understand the heroics of your superla- 
tively. excellent people,” said Lady Sophia, concealing 
her real chagrin by an affectation of ae Just as* 
if all mien had not, ag Horace Walpole says, ir price, 
and a8 if Stracey would not be bought, at last, like the 
rest,” 

“ His wife, at least, will not sell him,” said Catharine. 
“ And as léng as human nature is able to conceive the 

idea of immutable trath, I shall, notwithstanding Horace 
Walpole,‘¢ontinue to have faith in Colonel Hamilton’s 
independence.” 


ce. 

“Ah, my dear,” said Lady Suphia, changing her 

_ ground, “I do really believe now, that there is some truth 
‘in’ the whi that you and Stracey have outlived the 
honey year. You ate absolately affaid of him, for I 
cannot believe you" would be so unkind as'to refuse me 
this slight favour, if you did not dread that it might 
transpire, and be, liké the equinox, a signal for violent 

storms and contentions.” 

“I do fear the loss of Colonel Hamilton’s esteem ; I 
could not survive the possibility of being degraded in his 
eyes, and to secure myself against so fearful a result, I 


~ shall’ take care not to be degraded in my own,” said 


Catharine, decisively. 

“Politics have been debatable ground between hus- 
band and wife from the days of the first diplomatists,” 
returgjed Lady Sophia, carelessly ; “Stracey is not the 
first matried man who has disapproved of female: inter- 
ference in that lordly line.” 

“ As I have carefully avoided the slightest attempt at 
an intrusion into the satred ground, I have not expe- 
rienced the mortification of a repulse.” ‘ 

“Then my petition is absolutely rejected, and poor 
Stark is ruined!” said Lady Sophia, rising. 

“T can but wish him. success*in another quarter; 
whenever I can be of use’td your ladyship, I shall be 
only too happy to prove my: desire of being so.” 

“Jf it should not happen to be particalarly disagree- 
able,” said Lady Sophia, ironically: and she returned to 
Cleveland House to communicate to Mr. Stark the failure 
of her application, and to enjoy with him a manuscript 
satire of Catharine, circulated among a very few particu- 
lar persons, so extremely delighted with an attack on an 
individual who, by refusing to be one of them, seemed to 
place herself above them, that they entirely overlooked 
the incongruity of ridiculing, as a nouvelle Corinne, one 
of the most unpretending and most natural characters in 

/ the world. 


CHAPTER VII. 


But although Catharine was able to parry Lady 
Sophia's insinuations that there was less affection be- 
tween herself and Colonel Hamilton, they left their sting 
behind. The consciousness that half the charge was 
untrue—that on her.part there was an increase instead 
of a diminution of affection—did not tend to weaken the 
conviction that Hamilton was, from some secret cause, 
estranged from her of late. When present, his manner 
was constrained ; instead of the easy chit-chat into which 
they used to fall when alone, there were long intervals 
of silence, during which she occasionally met his piercing 
eye fixed on her with an expression she found it impos- 
sible to define. He was never unkind. On the con- 
trary, when with her his attention was all that her pecu- 
liar situation demanded, and his consideration for her ° 
comfort—his evident anxiety for her safety in the trying 
hour which awaited her, were such as might have satis- 
fied the most exacting affection. But her expressions of 
gratitude seemed to be so distasteful to him, that she 
soon ceased to utter them, and her wounded feelings, 
shrinking as she did from complaint, added to the cold- 
ness of her manner, and strengthened Hamilton’s already 
too firm assurance that he had never been the object of 
her love. 

If Catharine ever, even in the secrecy of her own 
heart, charged Hamilton with unkindness, it was at this 


- period. With no friend near her to whom she could 


seek for soothing and support in the awful moment of 
woman’s trial, she had naturally clung with double ten- 
derness to the fondness of her husband, and expected to 
hear from ‘him that cheering encouragement to hope, 
which so much lightens the apprehension of an inevita- 


"ble suffering. That was precisely what Straccy, with 


his present sentiments, could not offer. He dreaded lest 
the overflowing of his heart should pour forth. those 


“declarations of passion and love, which appear always 
_ extravagant to people who do not share the sentiment, 


-and which, with fastidious delicacy, he dreaded that 
Catharine might deem ridiculous. She could not pene- 
trate the anxiety with which he watched the slightest 
change in her countenance; she had not heard the in- 
junctions again and again impressed on her medical 
attendants, to care, at every risk, for her safety. She 
did not know that often when she felt his sudden depar- 
ture most unkind, he had quitted her presence only be- 
cause he felt it impossible longer to restrain the expres- 
sion of his doubts, hopes, fears, and because he dreaded 
the danger of the least agitation, the slightest excitement 
for her in such a state. A mistaken refinement kept 
both silent, and rendered both miserable, adding one 
other instance to the many on record, that the conceal- 
ment of truth is, in many cases, as mischievous in its 

as the falsifying of it, and that the moment we 

in that feeling and reason are at variance, we may 
be confident the former does not flow in a pure and legi- 
timate channel. 

Catharine longed for the comfort of Mrs. Warren’s 
presence, a comfort dependent on the health of her friend, 
and she may be the natural selfishness which 
awaited, with even’ more anxiety than usual, reports of 
the progressof her complaint. Lady Darley, also, had 
been constantly fixing and deferring a journey to town, 
anxious once more to revisit her former haunts, yet 
shrinking from the prospect of the changewhich awaited 
her there. Deprived, by a frightful accident, of a limb, 
she had shut herself up ih rigorous seclusion, cheered 
only by the presence of her niece, who flew to her in her 
hour of distress, and by her forbearance, her judicious 
kindness, her gentle temper, her affectionate attention, 
gepaid thousand fold the eginivocal interest Lady Dar- 


little opposition to the marriage of Catharine with Stra- 
cey Hamilton, by which she lost & companion absolutely 
necessary to her happiness, and consented to her niece’s 
alliance with a man who, notwithstanding his high per- 
sonal recommendations, was, after all, but a younger 


brother. 
. The society of Lady Darley was not always particu- 
/ larly acceptable to Catharine, but now, in her almost 
restless craving for female companionship, she read with 
feelings of bitter disappoin the following charac- 
teristic letter :— 


“ My dear Catharine—I have great reason to complain 
of. your writing to me so seldom. Now that a letter 
containing intelligence of the movements of a world in 
which I have ceased to exist is really not only an enjoy- 
ment, but alinost a necessary of life, it is inconceivable 
how seldom my pretended friends favour me with a line 
of their correspondence. People were ready enough to 
fill up sheet after sheet for my amusement, when I was 
able not only to amuse myself but them also. Human 
nature generally is a mass of ingratitude; a person who 
has no longer the power of obliging, in vain appeals to 
the past, and derives from thence his claims to con- 
sideration. «His place is already filled by others to 
whem that homage is paid which once belonged to him, 
— will, in turn, be forgotten, when no longer able 
to na part in the pageant. - 

“You see I am at the cottage. Mrs. Warren is one 
of the very few good people whose society I cannot only 
tolerate, but really consider a source of pleasure. There 
‘is no religious pretension about her. She is content to 
practise all the cardinal and Christian virtues without 
lecturing about them. She does not consider it a sin to 
be agreeable, and thinks it no waste of time to minister 
to the amusement of an unfortunate like myself, who, 
from the habits of my previous life, naturally depend 
very much on others for my recreations. My own 
: thoughts are quite sufficiently painful to render me sen- 
sible of the relief of escaping from them, and grateful to 
any one who affords me the means. Your marrying 
. was a very serious evil to me. I must do you the justice 
of saying, Catharine, that you always seemed to recollect 

hat you owed me for my good intentions, to say the 

of them, in times past. ‘That they were not realised 
was your fault, not mine; and even at this distant period, 
though you are fortunately settled in life, 1 cannet help 
complaining that you carried your resentment or refine- 
ment, or whatever you may call it, much too far, by relin- 
quishing so brilliant a parti as Cleveland, for no other 
earthly end or cause that I can perceive, except that he 
might marry that detestable Lady Sophia Barron. 

“ Apropos of whom. I had a letter from Mr. Stark a 
week or two since, rather an addition to the annual shect 
with which he has vouchsafed to favour me, since my re- 
tirement from the world. His writing on such an occa. 
sion, I consider very impertinent, especially as he has 

_thought fit to refuse all my invitations to come to Darley 
House—he who, before my unlucky accident, would heve 
given one of his hands for admission within its portals. 
I only repent I ever asked him—it is so mortifying to be 
refused by such an animal! What do you think pro. 
cured me the honour of his letter to which I am allud- 
ing? Want of money. He solicits a loan, supposing 
that, as I am unable now to spend my income myself, it 
matters not how worthless the channel through which I 

_allow it to be diffused for the public benefit. A man who 
really has not the shadow of a claim on me; whom I 
honoured only too much by classing him among my ac- 
quaintances! He complains of literary disappointments ; 
what are they tome? I do not see why I should pay 
him for the chance of being exhibited to public view in 
his next farce. People who subsist on literature must be 
content, like other adventurers and speculators, to endure 

‘the rise or fall in the market. 1 wonder Mr. Stark was 
not brought up to a profession, or trade, or something. 
I remember Lord Edmund Gresham once said of him 
that he was half qualified to become a surgeon already, 
for he was perfectly accomplished in the art of cutting 
up. I did not think this so good at the time; but now 
many things which happened in former days recur to 
my mind, and I fancy memory embellishes them. 

“ Stark’s letter says much of you—your beauty, your 
success. I always predicted that, and it is something to 
know that Cleveland has lost the unly woman capable of 
adorning his superb residences. He—Stark I mean— 
conceives, I suppose, that being myself hors du combat, I 
am accessible to flattery through you. He may find 
himself deceived, for although I do rejoice in the happi- 
ness and éclat of my niece, when I hire a reporter to 
communicate it to me, my choice will not fall on him. 
His letter, independent of his impudent request, is 
amusing enough—a complete chronicle of court news. 
I was really glad to hear of the admiration you excited 
in the highest quarter; if you would only condescend to 
a little management, I have not a doubt that you would 
completely eclipse Lady Sophia, who has hitherto, I-un- 
derstand, been, in certain eyes, ‘ the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form.’ If her ladyship’s discretion were 
equal to her beauty, it would be well for Cleveland. 
Stark hints and insinuates—not asserts—that there is a 
very dangerous flirtation between herself and Lord Vere, 
a young man come out, it seems, since I retired from the 
bustle of life. I have seen his name occasionally in 
print, as the companion of Lord , in Greece and 
elsewhere, so that altogether I had pictured him to my- 
self as a half-wild kind of creature, like some of Byron’s 
heroes, half pirate, half madman. I can find nothing in 
Stark’s description of him which explains how he came 
to attain the fashionable eminence which he seems to 
occupy. I am sure he would not suit me, but Lady 
Sophia’s taste appears to differ marvellously from mine. 
Her fickleness does not surprise me; the whole of her 

* affair with Cleveland, from beginning to end, prepared 
me for it. Nor do I at all wonder that coldness and dis- 
union have arisen between them—Cleveland and Lady 
Sophia, I mean. — Nor do I pretend to regret it. If ever 
man had claims to be utterly and essentially miserable, 
he has. His behaviour to you was quite unpardonable ; 
and to me, also, for whose kinswoman, considering the 
long and intimate acquaintance which had existed be- 
tween us, he ought, to say the least of it, to have shown 
more consideration. They have two children, I hear, 
with whose persons any body and every body is better 

acquainted than their mother. Poor little wretches! 
though I never mean to advocate the system of maternal 


' slavery, I do think we have a right to give a small por- 


“As I have a frank post dated, and am not obliged to 
despatch this until to-morrow, and am, moreover, in a 
scribbling vein, I shall write on, for I do believe you will 
not be wearied by reading my volume, tinged as its con. 
tents may be by that bittermess which so surely_ indicates 
unhappiness. 

“I cannot make up my mind to go to you in Portland 
Place; far less to reoccupy the house in Grosvenor 
square. I have not nerve enough, in my crippled state, 
-to-encounter the crowd who will throng around me, to 
see how I bear the melancholy change, and perhaps to 
exult in it. As I get more accustomed to my cork leg, 
I find it more useful, and perhaps, in another season, I 
may, with Mrs. Warren’s assistance, overcome my repug- 
nance to emerge from my present almost solitude. Hav-" 
ing relinquished the plan of visiting you, I found Darley 
very dull; the excitement of suspense was at an end. I 
had at length arrived at a decision: I thought of Mrs. 
Warren, and wrote to beg the alleviation of her society, 
but I heard from her that she was too complete an invalid 
to venture from home just then, and was, moreover, 
anxious to nurse hersélf, to be able to fly to you when 
you most needed her. ‘If the mountain would not go 
to.Mahomed, Mahomed must go to the mountain.’ I 
gave her a few days’ notice of my intentions, received an 
assurance of welcome, and am here. i 

“ Your cousin Rachel, Mrs. Fulton, had Béen, I found, 
in attendance on the invalid, but‘flew away the day pre- 
ceding my arrival, fearful, probably, of encountering one 
laden as I am with all the faults and frailties of this un- 
righteous world. She did not like to incur the danger of 
touching’pitch and being defiled. She was accompanied 
by her two children, lovely little creatures they were, 
Mrs. Warren said, but the frolicksome gaiety of infancy 
was checked by the mistaken system of an austere edu- 
cation. The result will be that the body, having been 
neglected for the sake of the mind, will prematurely 
perish. There will not be sufficient corporeal strength 
to sustain the #pirit when it. begins to put forth its 
energies. Rachel herself, according to Mrs. Warren, is 
much altered. There is a look of anxiety and restraint 
about her, quite incompatible with the idea of happiness. 

. Her gentleness is tinged with a melancholy nearly allied 
to gloom, and the smiles of her poor children, which so 
rejoice the hearts of other mothers, seem but to inflict 
pain on hers. Mr. Fulton appears to have adopted a 
strange system of doctrines, to say the least of them. 
When on the death of Mr. Revely he succeeded to the 
living of Saint Andrew’s, it seems that his desire of keep- 
ing the congregation together, as those people call it, led 
him not only to adopt all the severe, and, I think, start- 
ling, opinions of his predecessor, but even to go beyond 
him. It is very strange that one cannot long affect to 
view things in a certain light without really coming to 
do so at last. I dare say this Mr. Fulton had no idea to 
what extraordinary lengths he should in time be carried. 
I drove over last Sunday to Golding Magna—to ‘satisfy 
my curiosity, I confess, though I do not class myself 
exactly with those who ‘ go to scoff.’ I doubt whether 
Mr. Fulton’s preaching will ever induce any to ‘ remain 
to pray.” He was quite beyond my comprehension ; all 

I could discover was that the plain precepte—the beauti- 
ful doctrines of Christianity—were entirely overlooked 
for the sake of an attempt—in my apprehension an im- 
pious attempt, to penetrate the mysterious counsels of 
the Divinity, and to read his secret decrees! He looked 
wretchedly thin, and his eyes emitted a fearful bright- 
ness indicative either of consumption or insanity, a pi- 
tiable spectacle, but not so pitiable as that of his poor, 
pale wife, in whose pew I sat, and in whose anxious ap- 
prehensive countenance I read the confirmation of sus- 
picions which had previously suggested themselves to 
my own mind. As to the unhappy child lly 
three and two years old, they sat in their prescribed 
places, motionless as a statue in a niche, hardly ventur- 
ing to move a limb or an eye. Imagine the discipline 
which could so subdue the overflowing joyousness, the 
restless motion of infancy. Well may their poor mother 
look pale and sorrow-worn; the severity, whatever may 
be its degree, has no existence in her gentle heart. Al- 
together the scene presented so melancholy a spectacle 
of the bad uses to which the best things may be perverted, 
that I retarned to the cottage too depressed by the exhi- 
bition to hazard a repetition of it, and resolved to be con- 
tent with the homely benevolence by which your vicar 
contrives to benefit a whole parish, persuading them into 
piety, not more by the purity and simplicity of his doc- 
trines, than by the excellence of his example. Nothing 
can be so unprofitable as hunting after popularity preach. 
ers, except, perhaps, popularity preaching. 

“ I am disinterested enough to hope Mrs. Warren will 
be sufficiently recovered to show herself in Portland Place 
at the expected time. By the way, I cannot yet recon- 
cile myself to your being north of Oxford street ; except 
in honour of an ambassador, my horses’ beads were never * 
turned in that direction. But Colonel Hamilton, with all 
his excellences, has the bad habit of being unpersuadable. 
I am really so comparatively comfortable and cheerful 
here, that I look forward to returning to the solitude of 
Darley as a thing a faire frémir. It is astonishing how 
much good this woman, with her small income, con- 
trives to do! I shall certainly try her plan of happiness, 
the enjoyment of the consciousness of being useful. My 
past existence does not afford a very satisfactory retro. 
spect. I shall only postpone my reform until you are 
safe; the birth of my heir will be a fine era to date from. 
For heaven’s sake take care of yourself.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Lady Sophia Cleveland’s carriage was to be seen mike f 
frequeptly than ever at the door of Colonel Hamilton. Her’ | 
visits were so constant as to encroach considerably on 
Catharine’s leisure, and they brought with them two dis. 
agreeable consequences, the presence of Lord Vere and 
Mr. Stark. ; 
If Catharine had a prejudice against any pergon in the 
world, this particular pair were decidedly the objects of 
it. Neither coldness nor silence could check the imper- 
tinence, or awe the familiarity of Stark. He had the 
constant habit of remarking the absence of Colonel Ham. 
ilton, whom he had always the luck to meet accidentally 
an hour or two before he paid his devoirs to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton: sometimes at one of the clubs—sometimes in the 
Park with a party of equestrians; and he never failed to 
relate some anecdote descriptive of Hamilton’s gaiety 
and high spirits, founded perhaps on the merest trifle, 


been performing. ‘Then he assumed the abominable 
freedom of rallying Mrs. Hamilton on her conjugal de- 
votedness, assuring her that she was the Griselda of the 
era, that the men lauded her to the skies, while the wo- 
men made common cause against her, as a deserter from 


| the party to which nature had decreed she'should belong.. 


Others in her situation would put forth their hand to 
pluck those flowers of life, which only required to be 
plucked, whereas she chose to imprison herself in her 
cage; sure to be found whenever the truant sought her. 
Lady Sophia never failed to bring her wit in aid of his, 
laughing at Catharine’s assertions, that her mode of life 
was the result merely of her own taste, and, which was 
true, that she herself, by her persuasions and entreaties, 
had induced Colonel Hamilton to seek for those recrea- 
tions which:offered so necessary a relaxatibn to the or- 
dinary tension of his mind. They affected to consider 
these declarations as further proofs of her exemplary, but 
tnexampled patience and submissiveness, ever ready to 
find apologies for the offender, until Catharine was cotn- 
pelled to take refuge in silence, as the only means left of 
terminating a.theme so impertinent on their part, so irk- 
some on hers. 

If possible, Lord Vere was ¢ven more disagreeable. In 
Lady Sophia’s presence his devotion to her was too pal- 
pable to escape the notice of the most indifferent ob- 
server ; but he contrived often to remain afler her lady- 
ship’s departure, and sometimes to precede her arrival. 
There was a lover-like tone in hig manner to every fe- 
male—the most repugnant possible,to a woman of good 
taste, and infinitely more so to one whose heart happened 
to be entirely occupied by her husband. Lord Vere had 
been spoiled by the homage of the other sex. A fine 
person had added to the effect produced by his somewhat 
singular adventures, and these in their turn had embel- 
lished his p . It was new to him to meet with a 
repulse—the very circumstance probably which rendered 
his intercourse with Catharine nt. To dohis 
lordship justice, he possessed vB share of 
that kind of moral courage, whi Some anti-periphrastic 
persons will call impudence. His perseverance was not 
diminished because he saw that his attentions were a 
source of considerable annoyance : Catharine perceived 
that in his society she had but one means of escape from 
his distasteful homage, and that was the presence of 
Lady Sophia. 

“Tam traly glad to see you,” said Mrs. Hafhilton one 
morning, welcoming her sister-in-law with unusual 
warmth ; “ Lord Vere has been so good as to sit out all 
my visiters for the express purpose of making me some 
of the prettiest compliments you can imagine ! I fancy it 
was a sort of rehearsal of a tribute he means to pay to 
you, for I find your arrival is always the signal for a 
cessation of his artillery, I am most delighted you are 
come.” 

“ Excellent!” said Stark, who had entered with Lady 
Sophia, and who, notwithstanding the office he actually 
filled between Lord Vere and her ladyship, was unable 
to repress his satisfaction at any thing that savoured of 
sarcasm. “Very good, faith! After all nothing is so 
severe as truth.” 

“And yet your wit is thought tolerably pungen 
Stark,” said Lord Vere. . 

“ A capital hit!” said Stark, affecting to laugh; “ I 
am fortunate in being not only witty myself, bat the cause 
of it in others.” 

“ Tréve !” said Lady Sophia; “ I do detest a hailsturm 
of bon-méts: keep your good things for your next book, 
Mr. Stark ; it is a pity to waste them on us whu do not 
value them. So Vere has really bored you to death, has 
he, Mrs. Hamilton, with his ‘ honeyed sweetness ?’ ” 

“ Precisely.” 

“.A rehearsal merely, my dear Lady Sophia,” said Lord 
Vere, piqued; “ Mrs. "s penetration, you see, 
discovered it.” 

“ And Mrs, Hamilton’s candour revealed it, which was 
rather more mal-d-propos,” said Lady Sophia, with an 
appearance of jealous anger that could not escape even 
the unwilling eye of Catharine. “ A scene for your next 
comedy, Mr. Stark.” 

My mace holder Sight when, she next takes 
wing; I mean to gratify my bloodthirsty propensiti 
by achieving a tragedy” 

“A tolerably safe feat of heroism,” returned Lord 
Vere, with his quiet and scarcely perceptible sneer, the 
most opposed imaginable to Mr. Stark’s sardonic expres- 
sion of sarcasm. 

“I fear there is a bloodthirsty principle inherent in 
all the nature of mankind,” resumed Stark, with the air 
of a man beginning an essay; “if not, farewell the 
epopeia! Humer, the grand wholesale dealer in battle, 
and murder, and sudden death, must have sunk in the 
depths of oblivion long ago. We speak of the infinite 
variety of his modes of committing murder with as much 
nonchalance as if we were discussing Mrs. Glass’s most 
approved method of trussing geese. Yes; we certainly 
admire ; all ages have admired; a grand murderer on a 
truly magnificent scale, an Achilles or an Alexander. It_ 
is from this very principle that tragedy lives, and moves, - 
and has a being. To produce a perfect tragedy, it is 
absolutely necessary to cultivate it; ergo, I shall offer’ 
myself as second in the very next affair of honour in 


‘which I can contrive to be a party.” 


“ Why not get up a duel on your own account?” said _ 
Lady Sophias “ That would be a sure means of interest- 
ing your feelings more forcibly.” 

“ For use, one must contemplate such things en /pri- 
losophe ; quite impossible, I imagine, under the circum. 
stances which you suggest,” said Mr. Stark, quickly. 

“ Steam has smoked away the bloodthirsty principle 
of which you speak,” said Lord Vere. “ Utility, not 
heroism, is the virtue of this age, and depend upon it we 
shall live to see the opera converted into a mechanics’ 
lecture room, and the two great theatres into experiment 
shops for the improvement of the sciences.” 

“ China and Great Britain united by canals and rail- 
ways; a chain bridge thrown across the North Pole, link- 
ing Europe and America ; and a balloon caravan traver- 


Sophia. “ Really, Mrs. Hamilton, the wit of your visiters 


[ 


sing the globe on a tour of observation!” said Lady { 


is at a low ebb, since it can produce no worthier matter 
for our entertainment.. With your permission, therefore, 
we shall entertain each other, and dismiss them.” 

“ Too cruel!” said ‘Lord Vere, rising; “we mast 
really vanish ; we dare not add to our other enormities 
the sin of disobedience.” 
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. ' gets Her hour of suffering had come uppn her, 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS.: 


* 


' And, to Catharine’s anspeakable relief, the peer and the 


departed. 
“ Is it really true,” said Lady Sophia, “ as report says, 


that Stracey is éperdument amoureux of the nouvelle 
danseuse ?” 
“ It is not true,’ said Catharine, calmly ; “and if it 


| 


and he seem to have arrived at so comfortable an under- 
standing of mutual independence, that I had not the least 
idea of your being annoyed by my frankness. The fact 
is, my curiosity was excited for the sake of ‘a theory of 
_my own; that, after the first love, association makes the 
second. Now, is something so oriental in the 
‘character of this creature's beauty, that when the thing 
was first spoken of, I really fancied it not improbable that 
Stracey might choose to indulge in a repetition of his 
Indian dream. In your early matrimonial days, ef course 
you heard his Eastern romance from the best possible 
authority—himself. When people are ‘ all for love,’ they 
are supposed to have every thought, past, present, and 
fature, in common.” 

“ J have heard occasional alinstins to hie Indian career, 
from Colonel Hamilton,” replied Catharine; “ but no- 
thing that approached to romance ; except, perhaps, a pic- 
turesque description of a Hindoo prince’s court, or a 
Mahomedan festival. If he has thought fit to have a con- 
cealment, I acquiesce in its a and would not even 
attempt to penetrate it.” \« 

* You are-too perfect, ry for the world in its 
present stage,” said Lady ophia, affecting playfulness ; 
“ your disinterestedness, however, will not entail on you 

a great sacrifice in this instance; for the affair was no- 
thing after all; nothing in the world. The first young 
passion, you know—violent as all young passions are— 
some suffering—some mystery. I myself heard it at 
second hand. Stracey never chooses to speak of it. I 
would not, for worlds, have breathed a hint of it; but 
how could I suspect him of reserve with you—during the 
honey year at least? Do not look so very miserable, my 
dear Mrs. Hamilton. You surely owe Stracey impunity 
on the score of past loves. As to jealousy of the danseuse, 
I have no doubt the report was altogether a quiz; and, 
besides, every man commits an infidelity.” 

“ You altogether misunderstand my feelings,” said 
Catharine, calmly ; and by enquiring after Sir Greville, 
she contrived to give Lady Sophia’s versatile thoughts 
another direction. 

“ Oh that it were with me as in times past!” thought 
Catharine, when, to her great relief, she was alone, freed 
from the companionship of the woman who never quitted 
her presence without leaving a sting. And as she breathed 
this wish—this half prayer—hér heart asked the ques- 
tions, “ Why is it not so? why should there be disunion 
and doubt, or even coldness, between me and the husband 
of my choice? Wherein has either sinned against the 
other ? In what has either offended ? What word of bit- 
terness has ever passed between us? Why are we thus? 
Why am I unhappy?” And it appeared inexplicable to 
Catharine, that she should be so, “ {ff Stracey were 
less with her than had been his wont, had not his 
public duties large claims on his attention ? would not 
her voice urge him to the due fulfilment of them, rather 
than allure him to the indolent enjoyment of ease? Did 
she really believe the mischievous insinuations of such a 
reptile as Stark, evidently made with the intention of an- 
noying her; or the yet viler assertions of Lady Sophia, 
who, ander the garb of the most overwhelming friend- 
ship, was daily torturing her with the repetition of re- 
ports, gross and abominable as the one she had now ven- 
tured ? Should she take courage, and explain to Stracey 
the uncomfortable circumstances which surround her? 
Would not that imply a doubt of him ?' might he not con. 
struc it into a tacit reproach? And he, so fastidiously true 
—loathing the slightest appearance of insinuations, and 
requiring, on all occasions, the broad and open truth— 
would not he, so misunderstanding her, despise her mind 
for its want of candour? That, at least, should not—must 
not be.” And again erring by feminine want of resolu- 
tion, Catharine retired to her sleepless pillow that night, 
to regret the estrangement of her husband, and to indulge 
a secret conjecture on the nature of that Indian romance 
to which Lady Sophia had alluded. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was a dinner given by one of the leaders of the then 
opposition. Colonel Hamilton was among the guests, 
and was discussing warmly the merits of a question of 
vital importance to the public interest. So animated was 
he, and so entire was his accordance on this particular 
point with the views of those around him, that they con- 
ceived hopes, little short of confidence, that they should 
shortly enrol him in their ranks, and fetter his inde- 
pendence by the trammels of party. If the homage of 
the powerful and the talented could infatuate him, he 
enjoyed the plenitude of that tribute, and he felt that 
there were moments when the intoxication of public suc- 
cess might entirely banish the consciousness of domestic 
disappointments. 

It was precisely at the instant when the fire of his eye 
sparkled brightest, when the eloquence of his tongue was 
most powerful, when the triumph of his spirit wag high- 
est, as if to’prove to him how impotent is man's effort to 


escape f factitious excitement from the influ- 
ence eeply implanted in his nature, that the 
few following’ words, written hastily by Mrs. Warren, 
were put into his hands :— 


“Dear colonel,—Catharine is so extremely ill, that 
although she has desired you may not be disturbed, I 
have thought it advisable to send for you. 

“M, Warren.” 


A double pang; she was ill—Catharine, his own wife— 
and she craved not his presence, expecting neither com- 
fort nor support, hardly sympathy, from him! Bat al- 
though this thought, the whisper of the evil spirit he had 


tdmitted into his bosom, shot through his brain as a flash 
of lightning, he hesitated not to obey the mandate inime- 
diately, breaking from the society of his companions, 


despite their importunate entreaties, and returning in- 
‘Mantly to his house. 


The knocker was muffled; and slight as the circum. 
stance was, it smote on the heart of Colonel Hamilton as 


he was away, reveling in pleasures in which 


‘were, [am the last person of whom you should have asked 
\the question.” 
| -™ Mille scuse,” replied her dauntless ladyship. “ You 


no'share; leaving her to the comfortlessness, the desolation 
of solitude in the very midst of the most populous haunts: 


of man, that most formidable of all solitades. Had she © 
“deserved no better of him—she w heart was so pure, 
whose friendship so sincere, whose whole character so full 


of truth?) Was it a crime that she had been unable to 
return the burning passion which consumed him? Could 
he charge upon her, even: in his darkest thought, that 


shé cherished a guilty preference for another—éven a : 


lingering tenderness for the memories of the past? Oh, 
no, no! Such esteem, yea, such affection, as she had to 
bestow, were his: and what had been, was no mystery 
to him; he had known all; and so knowing, bad loved 
and wedded her still. And how had he fulfilled the vows 
he had solemnly pledged to her? How had he realised 
the promises by which he had induced her once more. 
to intrust the bark of her happiness to the pilotage of 
man? As, in the moment preceding death, the whole of 
its past actions are said to be*brought before the view of 
the ‘passing soul, so the certainty that Catharine was 
really ill, when it had come far within the verge of pos- 
sibility that he might be compelled to surrender her to 
relentless death, placed in array before him all the claims 
upon his love and care, all his wayward neglect of those 
claims, for which he had no better excuse to offer than 
the moody fancies of a distempered brain, the insatiable 
cravings of a disordered fancy. 

The door was opened. Colonel Hamilton passed the 
servant without daring to make an enquiry. With a 


noiseless but hasty step he entered the drawing-room. 


Mrs. Warren awaited him. 

“All is over!” she said; and before he had time to 
feel the pang words so equivocal might have inflicted, a 
glance at the bright and happy face of his kind friend 
reassured him. “She has suffered greatly, but all is 
well, and we have only to be happy.” 

“ God be thanked !” said Hamilton, sinking on a chair, 
and for a few seconds covering his agitated countenance 
with his hands. 

“ And have you not a word of enquiry after the stran- 
ger ?” asked Mrs. Warren, reproachfully. “ 

“I thought only of its mother,” said he with anima- 
tion; “ but now I am alive to all the bliss of being the 
father of her child. Can I see them?” 

“Oh, you most unfeeling of men, not to ask me one 
question of the circumstances I am dying to communi- 
cate!” said Mrs. Warren, with that cheerfulness which 
security succeeding to anxiety is sure to produce. “ Have 
you no curiosity to know whether you have a son or 
daughter ?” 

“Forgive me, I have been too happy to think of de- 
tails. Whichever it may be, a father’s best blessing 
welcomes it.’’ 

“ You have a daughter ; and Catharine, if she is capa- 
ble of one feeling apart from joy, fears you may be dis- 
appointed,” 

“ How she wrongs me! I have not permitted myself 
even to indulge a wish on the matter. But now that it 
has happened, I can see a thousand reasons for rejoicing 
that it isso. As Catharine recedes from youth, shall I 
not see her child advancing towards it? Delightful! to 
feel that her graces will not perish, but be treasured up 
in her daughter.” 

‘“ You rave!” said Mrs. Warren; but she smiled, one 
of those tearful smiles which spring most immediately 
from the heart, as Stracey’s love for his wife thus mani- 
fested itself. “Catharine is hardly more sane than your- 
self! The poor little creature is like nothing, at present, 
in the shape of man or woman; yet she protests again 
and again, that it is its father’s ‘softened image,’ and 
obliges me and the unfortunate nurses to vouch for the 
truth of her romance. One never contradicts a newly 
made mother.” 

“ And when—when, my dear madam, may I see my 
treasures ?” 

“ Now—this instant, to be sure,” said Mrs. Warren; 
“but I warn you, do not smother the wee thing; and 
don’t be frightened if it is not quite a Venus. Let mo- 
thers say what they will, children of an hour old are not 
so beautiful as Cupid.” 

Despite this warning, Colonel Hamilton entered Catha- 
rine’s apartment, like all new-made fathers, a proud and 
happy man—with a heart palpitating with emotions as 
sweet as they were novel, and indulging a secret cer- 
tainty that the babe must be beautiful. And when he 
held its tiny form in his arms, and imprinted a first kiss 
on its soft and downy skin, he felt that it was a minia- 
ture model of perfection. 

“ Are you satisfied, Stracey?” asked the sweet but en- 
feebled voice of Catharine, as he beut over her to whisper 
his love and gratitude. 

“ Satisfied, and with your child—oh Heaven ?” 

But Mrs. Warren, who was absolute in this season of 
female despotism, interposed, and the happy father was 
compelled, with reluctant steps, to quit the spot which 
was now his world. 

“Oh, what a new vision of delight had opened upon 
Catharine! What a fountain of delicious feeling had 
gushed forth in her heart! In vain they bade her sleep; 
she could not shut out from her soul the joyful certain- 
ties that surrounded her. There was a music in the 
breathing of her child, sweeter than a seraph’s choir, and 
how could she endure that her senses should become 
deadened to it?—at least, not yet,—not until she had 
realised her dream of ecstasy. Never had Catharine 
been so unmanageable—so irrational, Mrs. Warren 
thought. But, alas! Mrs. Warren, though one of the 
best of human beings, irreproachable in all the relations 
of life, had never been a mother; and Catharine felt that 
she was not competent to sit in judgment upon her. 

When happiness seems entire, let man ever apprehend 
a change. It needed the calamity which occurred to 
sober the mind of Colonel Hamilton down to its ordinary 
level. It needed that he should feel that “ the desire of 
his eyes” was about to be “taken away by a stroke,” 
that he might be sensible he was mortal—that depen- 
dence was only to be placed on Him who is “ higher 
than the highest.” 

Whether from the extraordinary excitement of her 
feelings, or from one of those thousand maladies inci- 
dental to her situation, Catharine, on the third day after 
the birth of her child, was pronounced in imminent 
danger. 

Who shall paint the agonies of the adoring but not 
irreproachable husband! Day after day Colonel Hamil- 
ton, sat by that couch of suffering, contemplating the 
change pain and disease were working in the beautiful 
face of his wife; and absorbed by feelings, of which, per- 
haps, remorse was the most painful. He had not been 


7 


unjust to the excellences of; Catharine. Her patience, 
her piety, necessarily appeared more admirable now, as 


“they were developed by more striking circumstances; 


but he rey tnd been aware of their existence, and 
‘bad loved as constituent parts of a character realis- 


ing all he had ever imagined of human perfection. It 


was when her brightening eye and feeble smile welcomed 
his return to her side, after the short absences’ the pre- 


servation of his own health required, that he suspected 


how much suffering his late estrangement must have 
caused her, and felt the pang of self-reproach for his own 
wayward and exacting passion, which, not being content 
with her pure and simple-minded affection, had mani- 
fested its selfishness by withdrawing from her the entire 
confidence, the perfect friendship, resulting from sympa- 
thy of taste, feeling, ard pursuit, which bad constituted 
the happiness of the early period of his union, before his 
too “absolute contentment” had left him leisure to crave 


from her that species of attachment which, perhaps, she - 


could not feel. How often did he mentally record a 
solemn vow, that, should Heaven spare her, his whole 
existence should testify his repentance of the errors of 
the past—his anxious care for the happiness of the pre- 
sent! In those dark hours of suspense, all interésts in- 
dependent of Catharine ceased to occupy his mind. Com- 
pared with her life, the fate of nations seemed but as 
feathers in the balance. Public occupation was forgotten 
in the intensity of private suffering. Even his child 
assumed avery subordinate place in his anxieties. He 
looked, indeed, on its little face with a thrill of delight, 
but not unaccompanied by a pang; for he sighed as he 
thought the existence cf the babe all too dearly purchased. 
‘by the sacrifice of the mother’s life, and could have 
prayed in sincerity, “If one must be taken, oh let it be 
thy last gift!” 

A fortnight of intense, unmitigated suspense and anxi- 
ety passed away, and Catharine was pronounced out of 
danger. Who shall venture to paint the gratitude to the 
Supreme, which then bowed the heart of the man of lofty 
thoughts and vast designs, even as the heart of a little 
child? Sacred be the communion between man and his 
Maker! 

All was happiness and congratulation. Catharine was 
permitted to fulfil the dearest of a mother’s duties, and 
to nurse her child. As to Colonel Hamilton, he felt 
that it was sufficient bliss to gaze upon her with his in- 
fant in her arms; and he almost unconsciously fell into 
a question—perhups never yet satisfactorily solved— 
whether the enjoyment conferred by the affections be not 
greater than that conferred by the intellect. The philoso- 
pher who decided against the affections was, be it re- 
membered, a solitary man, = by the dearest of 
the social relations. 

“ How perfect it is!” said Catharine, ensconced in all 
the ease of a fauteuil in her drawing-room, her babe 
smiling in her arms; “one cannot imagine any thing 
more lovely! If the mind of an infant be a rasa tabula, 
what gives so much expression to its face? And if 
countenance indicate character, how is it that our child 
has so much the look of you, when yet it can have no 
character ?” 

“Do not let us dive into the ‘bottomless pit of meta- 
physics,’ ” said Colonel Hamilton, smiling: “ and depend 
on it, Catharine, you are wrong regarding the likeness. 
Is that delicate skin inherited from me? No,” he con- 
tinued, viewing himself in an opposite mirror; “my 
weatherworn and clime-stained complexion has nothing 
in common with the morsel of animated waxwork which 
so delights you.” 

“Because it is weatherworn,” persisted Catharine. 
“ But—apropos—Stracey, do tell me what romantic ad- 
ventures occurred to you during the two years you spent 
in India.” 

“ Salaming a nuwab, and performing the ko-to to Run- 
jeet Sing, both picturesque ceremonies enough, if that be 
the meaning you attach to romantic.” 

“No, it is not,” said Catharine, rather more gravely. 

“ Seated on the back of an elephant I have slain a 
tiger. I have hunted an elk, shot a bear, some scores of 
wild boars, loet my way in a jungle, been robbed in my 
tent, assisted in quelling a mutiny, and once performed 
the marriage ceremony in favour of a sergeant, by virtue 
of my being the senior officer on the spot. I cannot re- 
member any thing more at present; and surely I have 
made out a very sufficient list.” 

“No concealment, upon honour?” said Catharine, 
playfally, but with a keightened colour. 

“None,” returned Hamilton, with a thoughtful air, 
“unless that unfortunate affair of poor Devereux.” 

“ What was that, if it be not a secret ?” 

“A brave and gallant man was Devereux,” he said, 
gravely, “ unfortunately mated to one of that class tech- 
nically called in India half castes. I cannot pretend to 
describe the origin and progress of his infatuation—he 
a fine, sensible, well-educated, noble-hearted fellow, she 
one of the worst specimens of a bad class; made bad, 
Catharine, by education and political injustice, involving 
social degradation. A miserable marriage while it lasted, 
dissolved by her infidelity, which preceded and caused 
his death.” 

Catharine turned pale for a moment, and looked 
anxiously into the face of her husband ; but it expressed 
no deeper gloom than the natural regret a man must feel 
for u friend so lost. 

“The woman married her seducer,” he continued, 
“and disappeared from society, This, Catharine, is the 
most painful of my Indian reminiscences, and one from 
which I always endeavour to escape as quickly as pos- 
sible. And now tell me, to what was the question 
‘ apropos’ which led to this subjéct, for I confess I am at 
a loss to discover.” 

“We were talking, you know, about our child resem- 
bling you; and I was fancying that there was something 
a very little like Lady Sophia Cleveland in the curve of 
its mouth.” 

“Very natural that it should be so; but your explana- 
tion is like many marginal notes, rather more mystifying 
than the text.” 

“And I thought of Lady Sophia’s oriental style of 
beauty, as I have heard it called; and frankly, Stracey, 
I remembered her quizzing me about your ligison with a 
danseuse.” 

“ Absurd !” 

“ But capable of being mischievous; nearly rendered 
so, in this instance, by its being explained as a recur- 
rence of feelings you once felt for some Eastern beauty, 
with whom you wrought out a romance so painful that 
you never speak of it, but the whole of which was hinted, 


or insinuated, or related, to ‘Tilly Sophia, by a third 


hood, by the fact, that you were ignorant of any such 
circumstance in my past career.” 
“Had I a right to expeet perfect openness from you on 
dhe, ject of past attachments ?” 

they were capable of influencing present feelings, 

which Sophia mat you bellow 
her report would bear no sting.”’. 

“ At least, E am satisfied mow, dear Stracey. Bot 
jealousy, you know, feels and suffers without reason.” 


“ Jealousy said Colonel. Hamilton, his countenance 


shining, as if with sudden light ; “is it possible that you 
could be jealous?” 

“ It isa weakness, common ‘to all who love,’” replied 

rine, with a deep blush. 

“Bat not to. that kind of love—esteem—affection— 
what shall we call it? which you bear tome.” 
“ Great heaven ! and what do. you suppose to be-the 
nature of my love for you ?” 

“ Do not agitate yourself, dearest ; let the past bear its 
own faults, Our child will wip. yon 
warmly for the future.” 


F “ Have I yet that lesson to learn?” said Catharine, 


‘with tearful eyes and trembling lip. “Dear, dear Stra- 
cey, how you have wronged both of us!” 

- The arms of her husband were clasped round het, and 
for some minutes neither spoke, but their emotion pene- 
trated the heart of each. 

“ Is it possible, Catharine,” said Colonel Hamilton, at 
length, “ that you have loved me—that you dolove me, 
with a love as warm, as tender, yea,.as passionate, as you 
once felt for another, and an often envied man ?”” 

“Unjust to mie—to yourself!” said Catharine, with a 
voice and look of affectionate reproach. ‘“ If all. may ‘past 
conduct has failed to convince you, how will you now 
believe my words! What a self-flatterer have I been! 
I rejoiced when I married you, that my choice of you 
afforded the best testimony of my recovery from past de. 
lusions ; of my entertaining a new, a fervent, a disinte- 
rested affection. None could suppose me influenced by 
mercenary or ambitious motives; if you had possessed 
great wealth or exalted rank, my consent to be yours 
would have been won with far greater difficulty. I should 
have feared the calumnies of the world; I should have 
dreaded your doubts—unjust they would have -_ 
too natural to our imperfect nature. Butas itis, 
surely you owe me large amends.” 

“ Let my life testify to my truth, when I swear $0 
that, at this moment, the whole earth contains not a be. 
ing so truly blessed as myself.” 

And again and again Colonel Hamilton poured forth + 
his bitter regrets for his past blindness, the waywardness 
that had driven him from the society of her in oy 
presence alone his existence was blessed, to the 
tions, the fever, the tumult, of the struggling “— 4 
political strife. 

“And yet you must not forsake your duty, dearest 
Stracey,” said Catharine; “with your talents, your in 
fluence, your country has large demands on you. Let 
the Highlands be our home, but let us be found here 
whenever those interests which are entrusted to you de- 
mand your presence.” 

* Any where with you !” said Hamilton, fondly. “ And 
with this little herald of future happiness.” 

“ One of Lady Sophia’s three-cornered notes, couleur 
de rose,” said Catharine, taking it from the servant, who 
at that moment entered. “ An affectionate enquiry after 
us—me and the child, that is. Pity that all which 
pleases should be only on the surface !” 

“T have a great inclination to forbid her the house,” 
said Colonel Hamilton. “It is dreadful to feel, that no 
enemy could have striven more strenuously than my own 
sister, for the ruin of my happiness.. She cannot forgive 
your having driven her to the necessity of wooing back 
the love of Cleveland ; and her revenge craves the grati- 
fication of seeing you as miserable as herself, for, despite 
her splendour and her apparent vivacity, she is wretched 
beyond doubt.” 

“Can it be otherwise, when the frivolity of her exist. 
ence is unredeemed by the performance of one duty ?” 

“And deepened by positive crimes. Ay, Catharine, 
you may start and turn pale at so fearfula charge, but 
is it not a just one? As a mother! you press your 
babe more closely to you, and so furnish a reply ; you 
feel that hers have been abandoned to hirelings. Asa 
wife! extravagant, cold, indifferent, defying ; evincing, 
as Caprice prompts, the most marked preference for other 
men, which, if it be no more than a means of annoy- 
ance to her husband, is criminal—if more, damnable! 
As a sister ! the would-be destroyer of her brother’s hap- 
piness, Asa member of society, envious, slanderous; by 
turns the tyrant and the slave of a wretch such as Stark, 
whose influence over her is apparent through all the af- 
fected disdain with which she treats him. And where- 
fore? alas! the constant attendance of Lord Vere sufli- 
ciently explains why these things are, but does not ex- 
plain the blindness of Cleveland.” 

“It is not for us to cast the first stone,” said Catha-’ 
rine, kindly, “How many would gladly use our exam- 
ple as a pretext for degrading from her proud eminence. 
the object of their envy! Our happiness is now above 
her influence ; let us not attempt to po it up op. thex 
ruins of her reputation.” 

“ You are charity’s sweet self; but be it as you will.” 

“ Lady Sophia wishes to be admitted toa sight of the 
child. When shall-it be ?” 

“Let her see her own!” said Hamilton, sternly. . 
“ What interest can an indifferent, a careless mother, 
feel for the child of another? None that has not its root 
,in a bad feéling. Sophia hopes to find your babe lets 
lovely than its nurses report it ; and, for the gratifieaticn 
of such a hope, she would have traveled in search of ‘us. 
even to the Highlands.” 

“ We do not fear her criticisms,” said Catharine, with 


a smile of maternal complacency; “and we are satisfied 


with our child as she is, without presuming to court for 
it beauty, or wit, or any gift but goodness; for that we 
have a right to pray, for the poasession also of its me.tural 


faculties, the free use of its limbs, its freedom from abso- 4 


lute deformity, but for no more ; if more is given, we 
have but to ‘rejoice with trembling,’ and to bestow ad. 
ditional labour in fortifying  éitade! which contains un- 
usual treasures. It is a fearful, if a delightfol thing, to 
Took on the face of a new-born infant, and feel thet sor. 
row must mark those innocent lineaments, Well bas it 
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WALDIE’S LITER ARY OMNIBUS. 


~ 
. 
CHAPTER ahi “Such a declaration does credit to your sense and 


“ Home !—quick !” said Lady Sophia Cleveland, step- 
“ping into her carriage at the door of Colonel Hamilton’s 

Obediént to her command, the wheels rolled rapidly 
‘along. In .an inconceivably short time she was at home, 
and, with a haste quite unusual to her, she ascended the 
magnificent staircase of Cleveland House, entered her 
‘dressing-room, and desired her own woman to accompany 
her instantly to the nursery. ; 
‘Phe attendant obeyed, and as Lady Sophia paced the 
long corridors with a speed that rendered her almost 
“breathléss, she thought, for the first time, that the apart- 
ment appropriated to her children might possibly be too 
remote from her own. oe sb 

“ Where is Miss Cleveland ?” said Lady Sophia, to the_ 

.. astonished authorities of the nursery, who, in their sur- 

prise and dismay, almost forgot to pay their lady the 
necessary respect of rising to receive her. 
_ “Really, my lady,” said the elder and more practised 


of the mercenaries, “ miss is so unmanageable, that we 


should have no peace if I were not to shut her up now 
and then by way of punishment. Since Sir Greville has 
interfered with us, miss is almost spoiled.” 
» “Silence, woman !” said Lady Sophia, sternly, for she 
‘had too much worldly tact to be ignorant that her child* 
was suffering from the tyranny of the wretches to whom 
her own culpable neglect had permitted an undue power. 
“*“Show me my child immediately.” 
The reluctant nurse opened a large press and released 
the prisoner, pale with confinement, and obstinate in 
* wtong from that keen perception of injustice which ren- 
~ders severity so dangerous a system with a high-spirited 
child. 


from her to her victim, which it was impossible to mis- 
construe; it conveyed an evident threat of future ven- 


“Come to me, my love,” said Lady Suphia, in one of 


_- her blandest tones, extending her hand, and looking at 
her neglected child with those irresistible glances of per- 
suasion which few had been able to withstand. 

The child obeyed, and gazed in the face of her mother 
with an expression of mingled delight and curiosity. 
Lady Sophia looked’ at the lovely eyes fixed on her 

so intelligent an expression, with a delight not un- 


the child on her knee, and caressed her with a fondness 
that reached the heart of the babe immediately; she burst 
into tears. ‘ 

“Why do you cry, dear?” asked Lady Sophia, re- 
doubling her caresses. “ You are not sorry to see mamma, 
are you? Would you not like to leave the nasty nursery, 
‘and see me every day ?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes, yes !” said the child, throwing her arms 
closely round her motlier’s neck, “ go with mamma, and 

' send nurse away. Naughty nurse, go, and never come 
back,” 

“Oh, fie! Miss Augusta,” interposed the alarmed at- 
tendant; but Lady Sophia’s imperious “ silence !” terri- 
fied her into becoming a passive auditor. 

“ Is nurse cross to you?” asked Lady Sophia. 

“ Yes,” said the child, boldly, for she felt that she was 
in the arms of a powerful ally. “‘ When papa’s gone, she 
shuts me up, and takes away my playthings, and shakes 
me,mamma. And sometimes I have no supper, and if 
_Icry, she says the black man come take me. Oh, mamma, 
don’t let black man come to poor Augusta.” 

_ “Where is my boy, asked Lady Sophia, restraining 
the passion which almost convulsed her. 

“Out with Sir Greville, my lady; Doctor K. has or- 
dered him to be in the fresh air as mach as possible, my 
lady.” 

“ Browne,” said Lady Sophia to her own maid, “ carry 
Miss Cleveland to my boudoir, and desire the steward to 
send these women from the house within the hour. Not 
a word, wretches !” stamping with a passion that might 
have terrified less guilty spirits than these. “ Be thank- 
ful that the law cannot reach your crime. You have no 
mercy to expect from me.” 

Crime! Yes—theirs was a crime, but of how much 
deeper die was the guilt of the unnatural mother, who, by 
abandoning her children to the tender mercies of hire- 
ling igndrance, rendered them the victims of a tyranny 
the miserable effects of which might tinge the whole of 
their future lives, the prey of the darkest superstition, 
ere yet their tender years permitted them to understand 
what superstition was ! 2 

Once seated on the cushion at her mother’s feet, the 
wounderful beauty of the child shone out with a splen- 
dour that animated the heart of Lady Sophia with a thrill 
of intense delight. The more she gazed on the infant 
‘face sparkling with unrepressed glee, the more she felt 
convinced that time would improve instead of marring 
its perfection. The glorious eyes—the transcendent 
complexion—the softened Roman outline of the profile— 
the cloud of glossy dark ringlets hanging over a brow, al- 
ready a well defined arch—the fairy form of exquisite 
symmetry—the small and delicately rounded limbs, were 
but as the dawning of. the light which is to increase to 
noontide splendour. Lady Sophia was “insatiate of 
gazing,” and in her instance maternal vanity awakened 
a feeling akin to maternal affection. She did not belong 
to the class of fond mothers who, in the little claimants 
on their affection, find beauty even in deformity. The 
keenness of her judgmént was not blunted by previous 

affection » the severity of her criticism was not softened 
iby the interference of her heart. She appreciated with 
aul the acumen, the accuracy of a connoisseur, and her 
tuhoughts had penetrated far into the future, when Mr. 
Stark was announced. PE 

“ Without a word, look at this creature,” said Lady 


 Reantiful !” said Stark, with unaffected admiration. 
“Fifteen years hence she will have ripened into the per- 
fection of beauty.” 
“The child is mine. Now, fifteen years hence, un- 
pleasing as the fact may be, I shall be more than un peu 
ée-—fallen ‘ into the sear and yellow leaf ;’ valued not 
for myself, but for my power of gratifying the taste and 
‘vanity of others, It is pleasant to perpetuate my empire 
in my daughter. Before she is old enough to contest the 
sovereignty with me, I shall depose myself, deprive 
others of the pleasure of pulling me down; and who 
should ascend my vacant throne but my child ?” 


affection, for the maternal instinct, though 
stifled, did exist. For the first time in her life she seated _ 


judgment. And Lord Vere—” 
“ Will doubtless then have married, and have children 
of his own altnost ready to be produced. Our romance 


will have found its termination in a sentiniental friend- - 


ship. Henceforward the great object of my existence 
will be to educate my child. Do not smeer—I have no 
design of turning schoolmistress, or of abandoning the 
world at present. Augusta is emancipated from nursery, 
-jutisdiction. This is her abode, and I shall sce for a pro- 
per.person to lay a solid foundation for the superstracture 
of elegance and accomplishments I mean to erect. To 


render study agreeable to her, I shall take care not to 


shut het up in a dark anddismal school-room, with a host 
of ill-looking books bound in calf, clumsy inkstands, and 
all the horrors of which my memory can summon a 
crowd of apparitions. No, no#her path shall be strewn 
with roses. Elegance shall be the handmaid of instruc- 
tion; knowledge shall be acquired, not as a toil, but asa 
means.of delight. Existence seems to me invested with 
new charms since I have looked on the face of this small 
miniature of humanity. I owe something to myrexcel- 
lent brother and his pattern wife. I have been so wearied 
this morning with their parental eestasies, that I was ab- 
solutely driven to. see whether my child was not of as fair 
promise as the poor little wretch in which they see a 
beauty unparalleled.” 

“Infinite are the mortifications of female motives !”” 
said Stark. ‘ Since your daughter is to engross all your 
ladyship’s care and affection, who is to patronise the heir 
of the house of Cleveland ” 

“ Lam sensible of the difficulty. The barbarous nurses 

-are, by this time, out of the house; by the way, I should 
really like to behold Cleveland’s surprise when he finds 


i sty i letel d i 
tn. Yulee, the | “that their dynasty is so completely and so speedily over 
_ ‘ehild-did not stir, and Lady Sophia intercepted a glance © 


thrown. The ‘monsters would shortly have destroyed 


- the beauty of the child by their system of tyranny, 
_starving, beating, all manner of atrocities. As to the ~ 


boy, it is necessary to have an heir, especially when a 
dowager may be in the case; a great misfortune to de- 
pend, for the slightest accommodation, on a distant kins- 
man, who takes possession of one’s houses and estates as 
heir at law—a man who has been looking out for the 
death of the late possessor for these dozen years, and 
wonders, at last, how it happens that the property is sad- 
dled with so large a jointure for a widow. whom he de- 
prives of her own home. Besides, Cleveland particularly 
‘dislikes his heir at law—some horrid creature with 
“eleven children, and one thousand a year—poor, proud, 
and expecting the exertion of family interest even to the 
tenth generation. We inust not lose the boy. His looks, 
you know, are of secondary importance. [I rather think 
he struck me as a remarkably sickly, pale, plain little 
thing. He must. be attended to, however. I shall have 
a room fitted up for him near me, and see him often. 
This will put Cleveland in good humour, and it will also 
be policy for the sake of Augusta, that her childhood 
should be spent as much as possible, without sacrificing 
higher considerations, with her brother.’” 

“This is a wonderful metamorphosis !” said Stark. 
“I have heard that violent changes are seldom perma- 
nent.” | 

“ If the offspring of mere caprice,” said Lady Sophia ; 
“but mine is the result of a process of reasoning com- 
menced, in the first instance, I grant, by accident, but 
not the less permanent. Who would sink into the insig- 
nificance of age, when they may preserve the importance 
of youth—almost more than its inportance—in the per- 
sons of their children ?” 

“ Your wisdom is indisputable, and there is besides the 
hope of futare successful rivalry of Mrs. Hamilton on a 
new arena,” said Stark, with one of his most sardonic 
smiles, 

“You illustrate always the Frenchman’s axion— 
‘show me the most benevolent action, and I will engage 
to furnish for it a hundred bad and probable motives,’ ” 
said Lady Sophia, whose calmness was quite beyond the 
reach of Mr. Stark’s satire, except when in public circu- 
lation, and from an altack of that kind she knew hersclf 
secure, 

“Is not Colonel Hamilton disappointed in the sex of 
his child?” said Stark. “The confirmed celibacy of his 
elder brother seems to promise an earldom to him and 
his line.” 

“ Confirmed celibacy! There is no such thing until a 
man is declared incompetent by a statute of lunacy,” said 
Lady Sophia, pettishly. “It is the absolute duty of elder 
sons to marry, and I hope yet to make acquaintance with 
a Viscountess Ampton.” + 


Stark looked incredulous. 

“Stracey, I am sure, by no means relies on Ampton’s 
not marrying. I shall invite Ampton to Cleveland House. 
I have no idea of a man of his prospects burying himself 
in the obscurity of his family seat; but my father has so 
inoculated poor Ampton with his own taste for study, and 
retirement, and that kind of thing. With their everlust- 
ing experiments, the castle is become one vast laboratory, 
and I heard by accident, from somebody who had been 
hovering about their neighbourhood during the last grouse 
season, that Lord Edinburgh's pursuit of chemistry 
amounted to absolute infatuation.” 

“ And with similar tastes, you persist in thinking Lord 
Ampton a marrying man!” 

“Why not? Management has achieved as great im- 
probabilities. ‘The difficulty lies at the outset—how to 
bring him within the reach of temptation. I will get 
Cleveland to ask him to be his son’s godfather—a com- 
pliment he can hardly refuse, and I shall take care to 
decline receiving the honour by proxy. Besides, it will 
be an act of real charity in me to rescue Ampton from 
the visionary solitude of his present exietence.” 

“Tadmire your ladyship’s disinterested benevolence,” 
returned Mr. Stark. “ Meanwhile, what line of policy do 
you adopt towards the ultima Thulienses of Portland 
Place ?” 

“Leave them to their own devices,” replied Lady 
Sophia, with a shrug. “ A new honeymoon has risen for 
them, and there is something in their manner which puts 
it out of doubt that they have taken the benefit of one of 
those full and perfect explanations, which place them 
beyond the power of direct or indirect attacks.” 

“And Colonel Hamilton is really content with a 


daughter ?” 
Stracey’'s wife 


“In the seventh heaven of beatitude! 
is a happy woman !” 
“In the midst of all the splendour which surrounded 


her,.the brilliant Lady Sophia Cleveland envied the 


- woman whom she had deprived of that very magnificence, 


the tranquil happiness of the unostentatious existence in 


» which the bounty of Heaven had secured her felicity. 
..- And the wedded life of Catharine was henceforth hardly 
_Bullied by a cloud ; her happiness was permanent, because 


it was built on the immutable foundation of truth. . 
(Conclusion next week.) 


Che Literarp Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 22, 1837. 


In order to conclude Part Second of the Three Eras of 
Woman's Life, we have left but little space for miscel- 
laneous matter; the news of the week might be com- 
prised in a gut-shell, for it is like the pauper’s fortune, 
* just nothing at all;” the whigs have “triumphed,” we 
use the phrase of the day, over (not their enemies but) 
their fellow-citizens, and their newspapers are elate ac- 
cordingly. Had we conquered the Turks, or beleaguered 
the Chinese, no greater shout would have been raised 
** from Maine to Georgia.” Shall we ever see the coun- 
try tranquil or free from the demon of party spirit? The 
question is no longer, the greatest good of the greatest 
number, but the guod of a party ; legislators do not ask 
what will most promote general happiness, but what will 
benefit themselves. We know that this is the history of 
modern times in Europe, but in a republic we expect 
more patriotism ; the disappointment is the more sorrow- 
ful because we know better; it originates with our rulers, 
who select for office, not the most able, but the most 
sycophantic, 


Ballooning continues the fashion among us; our last 


article on its inutility had scarcely been distributed when ~ 


a small balloon, as if to illustrate our position, alighted 
upon the roof of our own dwelling and ignited the shin. 
gles; it was sent up by the aid of a sponge saturated 
with spirits of wine, and had it found its way to the roof 
an hour later, when the family were in bed, it would 
probably have occasioned a serious disaster, if not loss of 
life. We caution parents not to allow of this nonsense 
in the city; they may be the victims of their neighbours’ 
folly, if not of their own. Balloon ascensions are now 
an every-day occurrence, and the more there are, the 
better they seem to be liked. 


Letters of Charles Lamb—We have received a copy 
of the “Letters of Charles Lamb,” edited by Sergeant 
‘Talfourd, the author of “ Jon,” who proves himself a man 
of taste as well as literature, by the very superior man- 
ner in which he has prepared the work for the press. 


The letters are delightful, and depict the character of | 


the author of Elia in the happiest manner; gay good 
humour and wit, pensive thoughtfulness, pathos, kindly 
feeling and genius, breathe in every page; the work is 
redolent of cultivation ; it shall speak for itself, for we 
design to commence its publication, if possible, in the 
next Omnibus. Prepare, O literati, for the very great 
treat. The work has actually cost us the price of two 
years’ 
space, ifso much !! 

Nicholas Biddle’s likeness has been well painted by 
Eicholtz, and Mr. Sartain has given us a fine mezzo- 
tint in his happiest style. It is for sale at the print 
stores. 


Map of Laurel Hill—A handsome map of Laurel.Hill 
Cemetery, on copper, with a view of the fine Roman 
doric entrance, has been published, and is for sale by Mr. 
H. Perkins, next to the Bank of the United States. The 
company is now finishing the house to be occupied by 
Thom’s statues of Old Mortality, his Pony, and Sir 
Walter Scott, which are on the ground, but not yet visi- 
ble. Would not Laurel Hill, now one of the places to 
which all strangers are taken, be the suitable spot for a 
monument to Washington? There are two separate 


funds in existence for this object yet unappropriated. 


Let the citizens look to it. 


Congress.—Not a decision in congress yet except the 
appointment of a printer! 

Carey, Lea & Blanchard have published the fourth part 
of the Pickwick Papers, and have just ready a new me- 
dical work by Dr. Robley Dunglison. 


The weather for the present week has been every 
thing that could be asked; croakers told us it would 
bring the equinoctial storm. 


The exhibition of the Horticultural Society at the 
Masonic Hall, Chesnut street, has been attended by thou- 
sands, and a more beautiful display of ladies, fluwers, and 
fruits, was never witnessed. Grapes are the reigning fa- 


vourites with the dilletante. 


A letter dated Washington, September 15, says—“ The 
Sergeant-at-Arms is seen almost daily, parading the house 
with a bag of gold, paying the members.” We should be 
glad to be on frank terms with our friends in that quar- 
ter. 


The epidemic had not abated at New Orleans at the 
last dates. It is no longer concealed that the disease is 
yellow fever of the worst grade. 


Mrs. Warren, who ascended in a balloon from Balti- 
more a few days since, attained an elevation of four thou- 
sand feet. She landed near Chestertown, Kent county, 
two miles from the Chesapeake bay. We hope her hus- 
band corrected her when she got home. 


Portrait of Ellen Tree.—The last number of the New 
York Albion is embellished with a portrait of Ellen Tree 
in the character of Ion, We say “embellished” in 
courtesy, but it is really dig/igured. 


The Portland correspondent of the Boston Morning 
Post (V. B.) admits that “ it is highly probable Kent has 
succeeded.” The Portland Advertiser of Saturday even- 
ing, says,“ We consider that we may now confidently 
announce to our readers and to the country, that ED- 
WARD KENT is constitutionally elected by the rzor1x 
governor of this state, BY A MAJORITY OF ALL THE VOTES.” 


; their congress, or to any 


Omnibus’ subscription, and will Gill but a month’s | 


_ STATE OF THE TREASURY. + 
Mr. Cambreleng presented to the house on Monday, © 
statement, prepared by himself, to show the probable state 
of the treasury on the first of October, and in the last 
quarter of this year. The following are the principal 
items of his estimate : 
On the Ist of Oct. specie in land offices, banks 
and mint, - - = $1,500,000 
Balance due from banks, - - 5,000,000 
Balance of instalment due from bank of the — 
United States, 


Deduct unavailable funds, including the in. 
stalment from Bank of the U. Siates, [Mr. 
Biddle pays this in drafts of the treasury, 
in favour of the states on the pets, and 
which are not available]. “goes 


Lea 2, 

ving to meet current expenses, - - 000 

One half a million of whieh is specie. en 

On the last quarter he estimates, 

Balance in the treasury, - - 2,000,000 

Receipts from all sources, - a ° - 4,000,000 
6,000,000 

Expenditures of all kinds, - . - + 15,000,000 


Txxas.—In the house of representatives on Monday, 
upwards of eighty memorials were presented, praying 
that Texas may not be admitted into the Union. 

On the same day Mr. Adams proposed to offer the fol. 
lowing resolution for the consideration of the house. 

“ Resolved, That the power of annexing the people of 
any independent foreign state to this Union, is a power” 
not delegated by the constitution of er United States to 
department of the govern 
but reserved to the people.” ctr 

The speaker decided that the motion was, at that hour, 
out of order, and that, therefore, it could not be either re. 
ceived or read. 

The Stonin Rail-Road is nearly completed. One 
thousand men have been at work upon it for the last three 
months. ‘The rails are all laid, the cars and engines all 
ready at Providence, and travel, it is believed, will com. 
mence about the middle of October next. The company 
have erected a fine hotel at Stonington for the accommoda. 
tion of passengers, and arrangements are making for two 
s the swiftest steamboats to run from New York to Provi- 

nee. 

Three ships have arrived at New Bedford on the 23d 
ult, within twelve hours of each other, from the Pacific 
ocean with full cargoes of sperm oil, bringing nine thou. 
sand one hundred barrels, worth at least $225,000. 

A discovery has been made in France, knowledge of 
which may be of great importance in the United States, 
and especially in the eastern section. It is the manu. 
facture of sugar from pumpkins, and for this purpose a 
large manufactory is about to be erected in that country. 

Feat or Horsemansuir.—The feat of riding, of which 


| we spoke some days ago, was performed on Friday and 


Saturday, by John Grant, in handsome style, and with 
reat ease—-to wit, 288 miles in 24 hours. By the fol. 
lowing statement, taken from the record of one of the 


; judges of the race, it will be seeh that the feat was done 
: In 23 hours, 284 minutes—Mr. Grant having won the bet 
: within 314 minutes of the time given. 
- speed with which he rode was one mile in 3 minutes 


average 


’ 474 seconds. The shortest time in which a mile was 
, done, was 2 minutes 18 seconds, and the longest 5 min- 
, utes and 50 seconds. 
Hours. Min, See. 
18 1) 51 
ounting and dismount. 
ing sixty-four times, 50 
Resting and refreshments, 3 17 00 
: Time to spare, 31 30 
Hours, 24 00 00 


The ship South America arrived at New York on 
Friday from Liverpool, bringing a London paper of the 
evening of the 15th ult., which states that the stock of 
bullion in the Bank of England has increased to six and 
a half millions sterling ; and that the depressed state of 
the American trade, and the consequent difficulty of em- 
ploying money with advantage, has led to a great fall in 
the rate of interest, and that good bills may be readily 
negotiated at three and a half per cent. 


American Funps.—London, Aug. 14.—New York 
fives, 1850, 88 9; Pennsylvania fives, 1865, 924; Ohio 
fives, 1850, 95 a 6; Louisiana fives, 1844, 750 2,95; 
Mississippi sixes, 1841,6 51,6965; Alabama fives, 1852, 
80.2. Incorporated banks—United States 22}; New 
York Life and Trust, 85. Bullion—Foreign gold in 
bars, 3179; old Spanish dollars, 0 4 9}; Mexican do., 
0 4 9§; silver in bars, 0°4 119. 

A distressing accident occurred at Hamburgh last 
month, by which Mr. Mohrmann, a distinguished mer- 
chant, lost his life. He wasjfound burnt at his desk, 80 
severely, that he died the same evening, without being 
able to give any explanation of the cause of the accident. 
He was the greatest ship owner in Hamburgh. He 
owned twenty-six ships. 

American Statuary Marsie.—We have authority, 
says the National Intelligencer, for stating that r 
Featherstonhaugh, U. 8. Geologist, has ascertained the 
existence of some deposites of white pecan! Basra in 
the Cherokee country. He has followed an obscure ridge 
in the mountains six miles, consisting entirely of that 
valuable substance, hitherto only seen in the United States 
in thin beds, not exceeding a few inches. He reports one 
of these deposites as equal to that of Massa-Carrara, In 
Italy, with which he is familiar, Marble of this kind has 
been hitherto brought at a great expense from Italy. We 
trust this additional development of our mineral re- 
sources will be highly advantageous to the fine arts, in 
the hands of our men of genius. Greece and Italy owe 
much of their celebrity in sculpture to the abundance of 
statuary marble in those countries. We imagine that if 
Phidias and Praxiteles had been obliged to import their 
material from foreign countries, posterity would never 
‘have possessed the noblest exainples of art, which their 

genius has bequeathed to mankind. 


Great American Laxes—Reva AND 
Exevation.—Lake Erie is 270 miles iles wide, 
and 130 feet deep. Its surface has ertained t9. 
be about 465 feet above tide-water at Albany. The bol 
tom 445 feet above the surface of tide-water. ie 

Lake Huron is 250 miles long, averaging 100 miles in 
breath, 900 feet deep, and its surface near 595 feet above, 
and the bottom 305 feet below, the surface of tide-water. 

Lake Michigan is 400 miles long, 50 wide, about 900 
feet deep ; its surface about 650 feet above, and the bot- 
tom 305 feet below tide-water. 

Lake Ontario is 180 miles long, 40 wide, 500 deep; 
its surface 231 feet elevation above tide-water at Three 
Rivers, below Cape Vincent. Bottom 269 feet below the 
surface of tide-water, 2 

Lake Superior is 480 miles long, averages 100 miles 
in breath, 900 feet deep, and its surface 640 feet above 
tide. Bottom 305 feet below the surface of tide-water. 

Green Bay is about 100 miles long, 20 miles wide. 
Elevation the same as Huron and Michigan and depth 
unknown, 
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